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THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue Bible rightly holds the highest place in the world’s 
literature. It has gained this pre-eminence by the sound judg- 
Tue Permanenr Ment of successive generations of men for many 
Supremacy of centuries. Nor need we apprehend a reversal of 
THE BIBLE this verdict of history. The modern increase of 
learning, the development of the physical, mental, and moral 
sciences, and the growth of human experience, have created a 
keener appreciation of the Bible, and have compelled us to 
acquire a fuller knowledge of its contents. As a consequence 
the century just closed was marked by what may be called a Ais- 
torical study of the Bible. There had been little of #ha¢t kind of 
study before ; although the Bible had held the supreme atten- 
tion of the Western world since the early Christian centuries, and 
had been studied by countless hosts of Christians from that time 
to our own, yet there was not much, if any, historical study of 
the Bible. In fact, the conditions scarcely admitted of this. It 
was not that men failed to do what they might have done, but 
that those scientific methods which make a thorough study of 
the Bible possible had not yet been worked out. 


The historical study of the Bible really began about one 
hundred years ago. Historical science is no older than that in 
Beaiwnina of ny field. There have been three generations of 
Scientific Stuoy Bible scholars—in the modern sense of that term. 
OF THE BIBLE The thorough study of the Bible has been their 
work. They have investigated the facts of history recorded in 
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the Bible, the rise of the biblical books and their collection into 
the Old and New Testament canons, and the origin, develop- 
ment, and relation of the religious and ethical ideas contained in 
the Bible. And it must be acknowledged that the work has 
been done with an energy, devotion, ability, and success which 
will make the nineteenth century famous as the first period of 
the scientific study of the Bible. Of course, we are to recog- 
nize that biblical science has still a long road to travel; no 
competent scholar would deny this. But the science is clearly 
started in the right direction, and has got wel forward on its 
journey. The scientific method has been in general determined, 
some fundamental problems have been solved, and a thorough 
study of the Bible is fully begun. 


That this kind of study has corrected many traditional ideas 
of the biblical history and teaching, has brought to light many 
Tue Benerician MCW facts and truths,and has awakened a pro- 
Resutts Wuicw founder interest in the Bible as a whole than ever 
HAVE FOLLOWED before existed, was inevitable. In wisdom God 
has so made his universe, and has so controlled events, that 
humanity grows in knowledge, experience, and spiritual stature 
with the passing years. It is clearly a feature of his Providence 
that men must study the Scriptures with all the resources at 
their command in order to understand and appreciate them fully. 
Religion, morality, and human well-being move forward in pro- 
portion to the measure of men’s real grasp of the Bible. For 
in a real sense Christian people live according to the Bible as 
they understand it; they seek to realize its ideal of life; they 
draw from it their religious beliefs, their ethical principles, their 
conception of individual and social duty, and their view of the 
world. Therefore a better understanding of the facts, truths, 
and demands of the Bible means a higher type of Christian 
thought and practice. No other influence is so strong or so 
capable as the Bible in the advance of civilization toward a per- 
fected humanity. And it is for this reason that the host of 
agencies exist for the spread of Christianity, all of them using 
the Bible as their foundation and text-book. 
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It is important, then, that the best possible understanding of 
the Bible become the possession of all. How many thousands 
@ean am of people today are eagerly, often desperately, striv- 
Berren Bice ing for this better understanding of the Bible, 
THAN cannot be told. The statement commonly made 
Even BEFORE that more people are today studying the Bible than 
ever before is certainly true, but it does not adequately describe 
the situation. We have among us not only a surpassing quantity, 
but also a higher quality, of Bible study. The mere reading of 
the Bible in disconnected portions, and with no distinction 
between the Testaments, or the different books in each, no longer 
satisfies the thoughtful Christian. He finds it difficult to get at 
the real teaching of the Bible on many matters. And the histori- 
cal events which are recorded seem often to need fuller explana- 
tion than a mere reading of the narratives gives one. He comes 
to realize acutely several things: (1) that a true understanding 
of the Bible can be obtained only by a thorough study of the 
facts of Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian history; (2) that it is 
necessary for one to gain all possible knowledge of the origin 
and growth of the Hebrew religion, of Judaism, and of 
Christianity; (3) that Jesus made a new stage, or “ dispensation,” 
in the history of mankind, and that therefore the relation of the 
Old Testament tothe New Testament must be carefully deter- 
mined ; (4) that the Bible consists of many books which grew 
up at various times over a long period, and were the work of 
different authors; (5) that therefore one must search out 
diligently the circumstances, standpoint, and characteristics of 
the several biblical writers, as well as investigate fully the rise 
of the biblical books and the relation which they sustain to one 
another; and (6) that the crowning work of this elaborate 
historical investigation must be as far as possible to determine 
the origin, and to trace out the development, of the religious and 
ethical conceptions which are contained in the Bible. 


And this thoughtful Christian further finds that in order to 
understand the history, literature, and ideas of the people who 
lived in Palestine he must also learn thoroughly the history, 
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literature, and ideas of the other nations contemporaneous with 
them, who surrounded and influenced them. It becomes plain 
Twe Necessity t© him that the Bible contains the literature of one 
or Bieuicac ‘Of the great nations of antiquity, drawn from many 
SCHOLARS AND centuries of their history; and that to understand 
entinel fully will require a prolonged, scientific study of 
ancient history, for which even a lifetime would not be sufficient. 

He concludes with good reason that all this necessary knowl- 
edge for the full understanding of the Bible can be worked out 
only by the life-labors of successive generations of biblical schol- 
ars who are qualified and trained for such historical research. And 
he grows appreciative of the work of the past and present scholars. 
He sees why there have to be myriads of books written about 
the Bible; and why the writings of one generation are superseded 
by the writings of another. He loses his former idea that one 
man is as competent as another to explain and to teach the 
Scriptures. He becomes humble as to his own views and inter- 
pretations of the Bible, and assumes the attitude of a learner — 
he seeks guidance and information from those who have had a 


larger experience in Bible study. 


Whither shall he go for such assistance? To the universi- 
ties, colleges, or theological seminaries, if possible, which are 
Tue Opportunity the repositories of learning, where historical schol- 
AND Dury oF THE ars teach the facts of the past, pursue their investi- 
Sunday SCHOOL gations, and train others for like work. Or if these 
institutions are beyond his reach, he may pursue his studies pri- 
vately by the use of the right books upon these subjects, under the 
direction and counsel of his minister, or of any one of the many 
scholars who would willingly advise him. The Sunday schools 
are not yet teaching the Bible historically (with the exception 
of a few here and there which have advanced into this new field). 
The need for such biblical study is a great one, but it has not 
yet found an adequate place in our Sunday-school curriculum. 
It is not meant that the Sunday school has failed of its mis- 
sion. It certainly has not failed; on the contrary, the Sunday 
school constitutes one of the most successful and influential 
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movements of the nineteenth century. Its primary purpose is 
not to give instruction in biblical history and literature, but to 
give religious and ethical instruction, to develop the spiritual 
and moral individuality of the pupils. The Bible is the chief 
instrument for this instruction and development. Now, the 
practical knowledge of the Bible is here the primary thing, and 
this has been splendidly achieved and used in the Sunday school. 


But the historical study which is here described constitutes a 
new element which the Sunday schools should undertake (as a 
Tue Neeo or Secondary feature, although one of great impor- 
ComPETENT tance), because there exists at present no other 
TEACHERS means of giving to the people at large this highly 
useful knowledge of the history of the Christian religion and 
the Scriptures. The first step toward this is the recognition on 
the part of our church officials of what is actually demanded by 
the present situation. The second step is the arrangement of 
suitable courses of study for senior and adult classes in the 
Sunday school, which will give the pupils historical knowledge 
of the Bible. The third step is to secure competent teachers 
who are themselves sufficiently taught and trained in the his- 
torical study of the Bible. With the exception of the minister, 
who should always be prepared and willing to do this work until 
others can take it, such teachers are not always to be had. But 
there are not many churches or communities where such a 
teacher or teachers cannot be developed— sensible, large-minded, 
earnest students of the Bible, with teaching ability, who will 
equip themselves to do the right kind of work if they are shown 
what it is and how to accomplish it. Further, our universities 
and colleges are every year sending out a stream of graduates, 
whose general education eminently qualifies them to study and 
to teach the Bible; often they have already begun this study in 
the Bible courses which are now being offered in a great number 
of our institutions. These college-trained men and women 
should be claimed by our Sunday schools and turned to the best 
account. The fourth step, that of making up classes in the 
senior and adult departments to pursue these courses of study, 
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will be found the easiest step of all, for many will at once take 
up such work, and the numbers will increase as the opportunity 
comes to be understood and appreciated. 


Good judgment will be necessary in the arrangement of these 
courses of historical instruction for the Sunday school. The 
Processes ano PvOCesses Of “biblical criticism” (as the historical 
RESULTS OF investigation of the Bible is popularly called) can 
HISTORICAL be studied only by those who are ready for such 
neaatioaaaed study. Some such instruction may be practicable 
in the senior department, but the greater part of it belongs in 
the adult department. Nor is such work to be undertaken in 
either department until teachers and pupils are adequately pre- 
pared for it. Where this preparation does not exist, it should be 
attempted without unnecessary delay. 

On the other hand, the vesults of the historical study of the 
Bible should not be, and cannot be, kept out of the Sunday 
school. Even the children are entitled to the best understand- 
ing of the Bible which their parents can provide for them. 
Hypotheses which are still under discussion among biblical 
scholars are not suitable material for popular instruction. But 
as rapidly as results are reached, by the consensus of judgment 
of the whole body of competent scholars, these results should 
be adopted into Sunday-school literature. And just this process 
is going on. The improvement, within the last two decades, of 
the character and content of first-class ‘‘Sunday-school lesson 
helps” has been positively marvelous, and the present advance is 
a matter of the greatest rejoicing to those who are zealous for 
the Bible and its influence. The whole situation today as regards 
Sunday-school instruction is most gratifying, and the outlook 
for the immediate future is most hopeful. The historical study 
of the Bible is actually in process of accomplishment with tens 
of thousands of people. And its beneficial effects are already 
manifesting themselves in a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Bible, in a more wholesome Christian belief,and in a 
higher type of Christian life. 
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THE PLACE OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


A WIDENING chasm divides the teaching of the Bible in 
schools and colleges from its teaching in many Sunday schools. 
The accepted principles of the development of life and of the 
growth of literature, as taught in public schools, are being 
contradicted in Sunday schools, in the effort to defend theories 
of the creation of the universe and of the composition of the 
Bible which are contrary to known laws of the evolution of 
nature and of literature. The consequences of such opposing 
teachings are not difficult to predict. 

The main conclusions of biblical criticism are now accepted 
with practical unanimity by all scholars who have given atten- 
tion to them. They have been reached by patient investigation, 
and have displaced traditional theories among educated people, 
just as the truths of geology and astronomy have supplanted 
the age-long imaginations of men concerning the structure of 
the earth and the laws of the universe, that the sun, moon, 
and stars revolved around the earth. These conclusions have 
entered into modern biblical literature as an essential part of it. 
They are assumed in nearly all teachers’ Bibles and recent com- 
mentaries, and in the majority of lesson helps. The last step, 
their acceptance in the popular mind, can be hindered only tem- 
porarily by unreasoning conservatism, ignorance, or prejudice. 

The Sunday school is not the place to follow or to work out 
the processes by which these conclusions have been reached ; 
still less the place to controvert them. But the results of criti- 
cism, so far as they correct false theories of the Bible and 
illumine its revealed truth, should be known and used by the 
teacher to increase the power of his teaching. It is established 
beyond reasonable doubt that the Bible as we have it was not 
written before the people existed for whom it was prepared, or 
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apart from their experience. Its songs expressed their aspira- 
tions; its laws were made by their legislators to meet their 
requirements as their nation developed; its ritual grew out of 
their experience of communion with God, and changed as that 
experience expanded; its history was written by patriots who 
sought to set forth the life and deeds of the Israelites according 
to their ideal; its philosophy is the reflection of men who saw 
the working of God in the world as the God of their nation for its 
triumph over other nations and for his glory. Its unity is evi- 
denced according as its purpose is fully revealed in the life of 
Christ and the planting of the kingdom of God and of his 
church by his disciples. That unity, and the controlling purpose 
manifested throughout the whole Bible, are convincing proof 
that it brings to men the supreme revelation, giving them the 
knowledge of God’s will concerning their character and destiny. 

The teacher who applies these principles to his study of the 
Bible, with the use of literature upon it which is now abundant — 
of which the BisticaL WorLD is an example—will be prepared 
to guide his pupils to find Christ in the Bible, and to find in 
Christ the eternal truth by which he must live in order to fulfil 
his destiny. Such a teacher will not find himself in conflict with 
modern knowledge or the moral ideals of his pupils; and he 
will do his part effectively to keep the Christian faith of this 
generation from eclipse, and the Sunday school from falling 


into neglect. 
A. E. Dunninc. 
EDITOR OF “THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” 
Boston, Mass. 


There are Sunday schools and Sunday schools, and there is 
biblical criticism and biblical criticism. No one doubts that 


some biblical criticism should be taught in some Sunday schools, 
and no one would affirm that all sorts of biblical criticism should 
be taught in all Sunday schools. The question of the place of 
biblical criticism in the Sunday school is not simple, but com- 
plex. 

Properly speaking, the Sunday school, as it exists, is not a 
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school. The best thing about it is that it is not a school. It is 
an institution which under the name of a school has formed 
itself by natural growth, adjusting itself to the needs that it has 
had to meet. It is an arrangement for bringing persons into 
contact for purposes of religious and ethical interinfluence. The 
studying of the Bible together serves as a common pursuit, with- _ 
out which the interplay of influence would be less easy of accom- 
plishment. No other common pursuit, probably, would answer 
the purpose so well. But the results of the study are far less 
important than the results of the mutual exertion of influence. 
The founders of the Sunday school did not intend this. Nobody 
ever planned to have it so. Providentially here was a certain 
impulse in a certain environment, and the forces at work upon it 
wrought the product into this form. 

This is generally true, though there are Sunday schools 
which have a genuine pedagogic character, and in that char- 
acter are doing good work. 

Of course, it is true that biblical criticism cannot be kept 
out of our Sunday-school studies. It will keep coming in, and 
by many different avenues. In the Sunday school that has been 
transformed into a school there may be, somewhere among the 
grades, a table and a row of seats devoted specifically to bib- 
lical criticism. And in every Sunday school the helps that are 
used will, in one way or another, echo one view or another of 
some of the problems of biblical criticism. 

I have a profound conviction, however, that the true path of 
progress, in the Sunday school as in many other educational 
institutions, lies in the direction of doing fewer things and doing 
them better, rather than in the direction of doing more things. 
It is especially true that a class which devotes one half-hour in 
the week to class study is not a favorable place for settling prob- 
lems that are either intricate or disputed. The perplexing ques- 
tions and the questions concerning which we differ are the very 
best things for us to study—somewhere, but not everywhere ; 
and not, I think, in the Sunday school. 

Most of us who are in such a way interested in the Bible that 
we study it in the Sunday school will agree, I suppose, in thinking 
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that the Bible is full of passages bearing on human character 
and conduct, for the present life and for the life to come; pas- 
sages that are so intensely vital and true as to be to us a veritable 
revelation of the mind of God. I fear that our theories of bib- 
lical criticism would lead us into disputes if we attempted to 
formulate a basis of agreement much more specific than this. 
In my judgment, the most profitable study of the Bible, for most 
Sunday schools, is that which mainly confines itself to the con- 
tents and the practical bearings of those parts of the Scriptures 
which directly illustrate the problems of life and duty. Of all 
things, a Sunday school should avoid neglecting the work which 
it can do well for the sake of attempting work that is beyond its 
reach. 


WILLIs J. BEECHER. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


It may seem easy wittily to dispose of the whole matter by 
saying, ‘“‘ The place of biblical criticism in Sunday school is on the 
outside ;’’ but is it so certain, then, that the truth in regard to the 
Bible ought not to be taught there? That biblical criticism has 
brought to light a wealth of formerly unknown truth concerning 
the history of Israel and the character and meaning of the 
Hebrew literature no one can doubt. That the viewpoint of 
present-day evangelical scholarship with regard to most biblical 
questions is different from that occupied twenty-five years ago 
is also evident, not only to ministers, but to most of the intelli- 
gent laymen connected with our Sunday schools. Even those 
who are not academically trained, or well read theologically, are 
sure that something has happened. Many of these are eagerly 
inquisitive to know whether there is a new “orthodoxy” which, 
while it takes account of all the valid results of modern criti- 
cism, yet finds itself able to hold to the great fundamental 
faiths of Christianity. 

Notwithstanding, then, the acknowledged delicacy of the 
situation, and admitting that it is better even yet to do or say 
nothing rather than to do or say the wrong thing, or the right 
thing in the wrong way, I am beginning to feel that there is a 
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present need in Sunday-school work of a greater utilization of 
the results of modern biblical criticism. 

1. Use should be made of biblical criticism in normal and 
Bible classes and in advanced courses of study. 

George Adam Smith, when he was once asked at Chautauqua 
what place biblical criticism had in the pulpit, replied: “I 
want to go into the pulpit with a clean face, but I prefer not to 
leave any soapsuds in my hair.” The Sunday school is not the 
place for a discussion of processes nor for the statement of 
negations, nor for the presentation of merely technical scientific 
results, however well assured. It is a school, not merely or 
chiefly for the acquirement of technical knowledge, but for the 
building of character and the development of holy impulses to 
right living. 

Most thinking people, however old-fashioned, would admit 
that all the new knowledge which: ‘tends to edification” may 
be used in the advanced Bible and normal classes of the Sunday 
school. But it certainly does not tend to edification to teach as 
certainties theories which modern evangelical scholarship has 
outgrown, or to deny or ignore what such teachers have almost 
unanimously come to accept. I hold that the main affirmative 
results of critical study should be frankly stated, and that the 
new light which has been thrown upon ancient oriental life and 
its literary habits, whether obtained from travel, archeological 
discovery, or through textual and other criticism, ought cer- 
tainly to be utilized by those having in charge the preparation 
of advanced courses of study. If the proper course of study 
cannot be given us through the ordinary channels from which 
our present inadequate courses of study have been received, 
there should be a combined effort on the part of well-trained 
scholars from the various denominations to originate and publish 
at least supplemental courses which shall meet the demands of 
advanced knowledge and pedagogy. . 

Very much depends upon obtaining the right kind of teach- 
ers for such normal and Bible classes. They should be devoted 
Christians, full of uncommon “common-sense.” A great Bible 
scholar may make a very poor Sunday-school teacher, although, 
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other things being equal, it will hardly be affirmed that knowl- 
edge is a necessary hindrance to success. 

2. The use of biblical criticism in the younger classes of the 
Sunday school, and in preparing courses of study for such 
classes. 

After all, the main function of biblical criticism in the 
Sunday school is to safeguard the scholars from false teaching, 
so that they will not have to unlearn in later years what they 
learned in Sunday school, or else drift off into infidelity. My 
judgment would be that go per cent. of the prevailing intellec- 
tual skepticism has arisen because of childhood misconceptions 
as to what truths were fundamental to Christianity. These men 
have discovered the unreliability of certain things which they 
were taught to believe, and, supposing these beliefs to be essen- 
tial to Christianity, they have given up all faith in the Christian 
system. 

The chief use of critical knowledge in the Sunday school is 
protective. It preserves the child from the impression that 
Christianity is founded on the backbone of Jonah’s whale, and 
that the value of the Bible as God’s Book of Salvation hinges 
upon the quality of Hebrew spoken by Balaam’s ass, or upon 
the absolute inerrancy of the chirography or of the memory 
of the Bible writers, or their miraculous knowledge of universal 


history or twentieth-century science. 
CAMDEN M. CoBERN. 
St. JAMES METHODIST EpiscopAL CHURCH, 
Chicago. 


Some years since a New York publisher found himself at a 
loss how to teach the Bible to his children. He could not teach 


it to them as he had learned it in his childhood; he did not 
know how to present the so-called critical view in a constructive 
manner, nor did he know any work which would so present it to 
children. Finding others in the same predicament, he concluded 
that a book was needed. The result was Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian, named more felicitously perhaps in the English 
edition Zhe Bible for Home and School, in the preparation of 
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which I co-operated. Our object was to let the Bible speak for 
itself, free from the conventional and traditional ideas repre- 
sented in its ordinary form, its peculiar phraseology, the arrange- 
ment and titles of its books. Stories were told as stories, songs 
and poems written as songs and poems, laws as laws. Contents, 
chapter headings, and running synopses were introduced, and 
the book was in general printed and gotten up like an ordinary 
everyday book. The book proved to be interesting to intelli- 
gent children, fond of reading; a book which they would take 
and read for pleasure without compulsion and without urgency. 
With my own children, as they have grown up, my plan, or 
rather my wife’s plan, has been to start them with Foster’s Story 
of the Bible, which they always find extremely interesting; next 
we give them the work of which I have just spoken; and, last of 
all, the Bible (generally in the Revised Version). At family 
prayers we read from all sorts of versions and translations, of 
late using frequently Ballentine’s Modern American Bible. The 
result has been an interest in, and affection and reverence for, 
the Bible, with a freedom from traditionalism and literalism. 
Now, such a course as this is not practicable with my Sun- 
day school, which is composed largely of children from very 
plain and not highly educated families, who do little or no reading 
outside of sensational papers, occasional cheap magazines, and a 
few novels. I have, of course, some children of more cultivated 
and reading people. I try to reach the parents of such children 
and my teachers by talks and lectures from time to time. I 
recommend to them, or place in their hands, good plain books 
embodying some of the best constructive results of modern 
Bible study —in addition to those already mentioned, Moul- 
ton’s, Kent’s, and Sander’s books, 7he Bible as Literature, Cor- 
nill and Robertson Smith on the prophets, etc., etc. I am ready 
and eager to answer questions, and willing to guide anyone in 
further and more critical courses of reading; but I am very far 
from urging them into such a course of study. Criticism and 
the critical attitude I carefully avoid. I never say, “‘ This is not 
what you have been taught to believe, or the traditional view is 
not correct;” but, ‘‘ This means so and so, this is so and so.” 
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At times I meet classes of teachers or scholars, or both, in the 
chart room, where we have casts, relief maps, models, maps, and 
pictures; at times in the children’s service I address the school 
as a whole on some Bible theme. If at such times I have occa- 
sion to use an Old Testament story, I tell it as a story as effect- 
ively as I know how. If by any chance there is some teaching 
of ethics un-Christian in character, as in the story of Jael and 
Sisera, I bring that out and correct it by a reference to the 
teaching of Jesus, believing that the comparison is wholesome 
for them. 

In our teaching we commence in the infant class with simple 
stories of Jesus, Bible verses, hymns, cards, etc., together with 
the Lord’s Prayer. In the lower primary it is the stories of the 
Old Testament, those which children understand and love, with 
the Creed and the Ten Commandments. In the upper primary 
it is an outline of the life of Christ, very simple, chiefly by 
oral teaching and recitation. In the grammar grades it is a 
preparation for confirmation and communion, with the Prayer 
Book as the text. This gives the scholars a good deal of Bible, 
but arranged for purposes of moral and doctrinal instruction, not 
historical or critical study. After confirmation they go into 
Bible classes, where they may take up almost anything —the 
prophets, the Acts, the gospels, the life of Jesus, the life of 
Paul, Old Testament heroes. Here my teachers are diverse — 
some very conservative, not knowing or not liking modern, 
critical views; some progressive, and intelligently interested in 
the new scholarship. To some extent I suppose that their dif- 
ferent views affect their teaching and influence the minds of 
their scholars. But there is less difference of result than might 
at first sight be expected, because in general all are concerned 
with the problems of life, and the application to those problems 
of the teaching of the Bible; so that critical or historical or 
archeological matters are very minor issues. 

To sum up: Biblical criticism, as such, does not enter our 
Sunday school. We try to give a certain amount of definite, 
distinct teaching, which shall put the children in possession of 
the essential facts and doctrines of the Christian religion; then 
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we encourage and instruct them, so far as we can, to read and 
study the Bible intelligently. We give opportunities to teach- 
ers and older scholars to learn the best results of modern schol- 
arship; but we never consciously present the negative or critical 
side. Our object is to make the Bible a real book to them, 
intelligible, interesting, dealing with vital problems; and to 
make them read and study it in a common-sense, broad-minded, 
and modern spirit, but withal reverently. We banish the critical 
processes; but we seek quietly and without any spirit of antago- 
nism to, introduce the best constructive or reconstructive results 
of modern scholarship. 


Joun P. PETERs. 
St. MICHAEL’s CHURCH, 


New York. 


What is the function of the Sunday school? It seems to me 
to vary with different places. Sometimes it will be a ‘“ children’s 
church,” and sometimes primarily or entirely a school. 

When it is the children’s church, as it is in most mission dis- 
tricts, the object is not so much to teach large interpretations 
of truth as to impress and make operative so much of truth as is 
needed to complete life. But in other places, where the chil- 
dren attend worship in the church, Sunday school is primarily a 
place for studying God’s Word. 

In one sense, I cannot see that the higher criticism has any- 
thing to do with either kind of Sunday school. If it is the 
children’s church, the object should be to impress the truth 
needed to perfect life; not any theory about the Bible, but its 
contents and their relation to conduct. 

On the other hand, where the children attend Sunday school 
for study, and not for worship, it seems to me that the object 
should still be to gain a knowledge of the contents of the Scrip- 
tures, and not of the time or method of their composition. 
Very few Sunday schools, for many years to come, will have 
teachers who will be competent to teach even the rudiments, or 
the simplest results, of criticism. In my opinion, the Book 
should be studied for what it contains, in order that its contents 
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may impress their messages in their own way on the youthful 
minds. 

Gradually, as a generation of teachers is raised up who know 
what a boon has come to the world with criticism, they will 
learn how to adjust their knowledge to the needs of those whom 
they teach. But it should always be done in a constructive, and 
never in a destructive, way. It is possible to state the results of 
criticism without disturbing anyone’s faith or arousing antago- 
nism; indeed, so as to strengthen faith and disarm suspicion. 
It is easy to interpret the story of Eden as an allegory, and the 
story of Jonah as the record of a great evangelistic mission, 
without railing at other interpretations; and there is no reason 
why that should not be done as fast as competent teachers are 
found. 

But, usually, the work of interpreting the principles of criti- 
cism had better be left to the pulpit, and the Sunday school 
confine itself to teaching the contents of the Bible, and to impress- 
ing such truths as may be essential to daily living. By this I do 
not mean that the new knowledge should be excluded, but only 
that for many years to come it will be impossible to secure 
persons able properly to teach or to apply it, simply because 
most teachers are themselves ignorant. 

As fast as those better trained are found, they ought, if they 
are reverent and constructive, to be allowed to give to the chil- 
dren so much of the truth as they may be able easily to grasp. 
We little appreciate, I fear, how much even children seek the 
fullest light, and how much their loyalty to the church in the 
future depends on their being given rational answers to their 
questions now. They will not be able to follow such teaching 
in detail, but its results, so far as related to life, they should 
have as soon as persons competent to instruct are raised up— 
but, I must add with great earnestness, not before. 


Amory H. BRADFORD. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


That it is desirable to make a place in every well-regulated 
Sunday school for some measure of biblical criticism is, I think, 
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beyond controversy. Every such school is supposed to be pri- 
marily for the study of the Holy Scriptures, and why should they 
ignore or seek to avoid important questions about the original 
texts, the authorship and composition of the different books of 
the canon, and their probable chronological order? Much 
information on all these subjects may be acquired without a 
knowledge of the original languages of the Bible. A competent 
teacher could easily conduct a series of most helpful lessons in 
textual criticism, with a class of boys and girls twelve to fifteen 
years old, by means of the Authorized Version and the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, simply comparing a selection 
of passages (e¢. g., Matt. 6:13; 17:21; Mark 9:29; 11:26; 
Luke 9:55; John 5:4; Acts 8:37; 1 Tim. 3:16; 1 John5:7), 
and explaining why such changes have been made. 

It would seem equally easy to make the young people of our 
schools familiar with the nature and the methods of higher criti- 
cism. Take, for example, the book of Isaiah. Why should not 
any class of adults, under proper leadership, examine the facts 
and reasons now so widely accepted as proofs of its composite 
character? Persons old enough to perceive distinctive style, 
thought, purpose, and plan, as usually obvious in different writers, 
ought to find it both interesting and profitable to study and 
judge for themselves the question whether the sixty-six chapters 
of Isaiah are more naturally explained as a compilation of the 
writings of several prophets than as the work of one man. It 
certainly requires no advanced age nor superior intelligence to 
make a list of reasons for and against each of these views, and 
to form some reasonable judgment as to their relative weight. 
Perhaps a still more simple illustration of the practical nature of 
such study may be presented in the book of Proverbs, in which 
some eight or nine distinct collections of proverbs are easily 
traceable, but all put together into one book and headed with the 
title of ‘Proverbs of Solomon, Son of David, King of Israel.” 

Such critical study of the biblical writings would enliven the 
practical exposition of each separate part, and result in a far more 
intelligent conception of the oracles of God. But for such 
biblical study in the Sunday school a competent body of teachers 
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is absolutely necessary. Scores and hundreds of our people, 
young and old and middle-aged, are even anxious to be instructed 
in these analytical and inductive methods of searching the Scrip- 
tures; but only here and there, as something quite exceptional, 
do we find Sunday-school classes engaged in this kind of biblical 
research. We cannot doubt, however, that there is a place for 
such work in most of our churches and schools. The one con- 
spicuous and lamentable fact is that competent and willing 
teachers for these places are very, very few. And for this 
reason, mainly, we fear that it will be a long time before our 
Sunday schools generally find it practicable to make a place for 


the more critical study of the Bible. 
Mitton S. Terry. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 


In considering the place of biblical criticism in the Sunday 
school, we need to understand and agree as to what we mean 
by the Sunday school, and what by biblical criticism. Without 
such understanding and agreement, we may be using the same 
words while we are talking about very different matters having 
little in common. 

I speak of the Sunday school as a gathering of children and 
youth in classes under teachers, with some older persons in 
separate classes, for common Bible study; all the classes, younger 
and older, being brought together at the close for impressing by 
the superintendent as to the main lesson of the day. Its mem- 
bers are to be treated as undergraduate pupils, and not as post- 
graduate students. Many gatherings on Sunday or on another 
day, of another character or for other purposes, may be called 
the Sunday school; but this substantially is what is generally, 
and for a third of a century has been, known as the Sunday 
school. To have in mind something else, while speaking of the 
Sunday school, is to be the means of confusing or misleading 
those addressed, and of failing to accomplish the desired and 
announced purpose. 

When Robert Dale Owen wrote a series of letters to Horace 
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Greeley, in favor of a modification of the ordinarily accepted 
marriage bond and customs, Mr. Greeley replied in substance : 
“Your proposed arrangement may be a great improvement on 
marriage union, and you are entitled to advocate it as such. 
But please don’t call it marriage. Leave us our old-fashioned 
institution with all its flaws and gains; and call your new arrange- 
ment by another name.” 

As to biblical criticism, there is obviously a place for it in 
the Sunday school—as commonly understood. Both “higher 
criticism ”’ and “lower criticism” should be used aright in the - 
right place. Making clear the claims and evidence of the 
character and nature of the book or writing considered, and then 
showing the force and true meaning of the Bible passage under 
consideration for the day, is the duty of a teacher, within the 
limits and needs of the particular pupils taught. 

But “ destructive criticism,’’ which is so common among a 
certain class nowadays, has no place in the Sunday school, 
even if it has in some other places. Seeking to show that truths 
which have been held precious for ages, and which are worthy 
of being studied and profited by, have no basis for acceptance or 
belief, is not to be tolerated in the Sunday school. 

The true purpose, object, and sphere of criticism of the Bible, 
or of any other book, are the discerning and disclosing of the 
treasures and beauties of what is examined. Thus it has been 
from the days of Aristotle to this day. It requires marked 
ability, and a commendable spirit, to be a real Bible critic. A 
man of inferior ability and of an unworthy spirit can do a destruct- 
ive work with reference to the Bible as a university professor, 
or as a Bible commentator. It is so in other spheres. A boy 
with a piece of smoked glass can see spots on the sun at noon- 
day; but it requires the ability of a scientist with the aid of a 
spectrum to show the beauty and separate colors of the sun’s 
rays. Thus in every sphere of life. 

The main question which a wise and competent scholar of a 
right spirit will consider as a Bible teacher, in addressing by 
voice or pen those in the Sunday school (and the question that 
he should weigh well before he speaks or writes), is this: How 
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can I so use my knowledge of the Bible and its truths as to 
enable the pupils I address to receive the greatest good from 
the reading and study of the portion of the Bible now under 
consideration? With this question properly considered and 
answered, one is likely to do well as to biblical criticism in the 


Sunday school. 
H. Cray TRUMBULL. 
EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES,” 
Philadelphia. 


The mere statement of the topic awakens antagonism in 
many persons. This is due to many causes, among which may 
be named sheer ignorance of what biblical criticism is, objection 
to the word “criticism ” as applied to the Scriptures, prejudice 
because of denunciations of it by recognized spiritual leaders, 
fear of its effect upon faith, the destructive temper of some 
biblical critics, natural conservatism that clings to old methods 
of study, and the avowed desire to divorce scholastic matters 
from an institution that is considered to be wholly evangelistic 
in aim. Such persons believe that it is safer to endure limita- 
tions more or less clearly felt than to remove them by intro- 
ducing a Trojan horse. 

There are two questions involved in the topic, the first as 
prefatory to the second: What is biblical criticism? What is 
its place in the Bible school? Says Professor Bissell : 

It is the aim of criticism to use all means at its command, such as gram- 
mar and lexicon, literary analysis, archzeological discoveries, doctrinal teach- 
ings, logical and chronological adjustments, to find out whether current 
opinions concerning the origin of the books of the Bible are true or false; 
whether such books have been preserved to us in their integrity or have suf- 
fered losses in their transmission ; whether their text as it now appears is 
original or derived, pure or composite. 

As all this seems to be study about the Bible, rather than of 
the Bible, its place in the Bible school would, with many, be 
instantly settled. But the idea of the Bible school has been 
enlarged to include such studies, and they are essential for the 
knowledge of the contents of the Scriptures. 

In so far as biblical criticism is the philological, literary, and 
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archeological study of the Bible, it may have a place ina few 
schools with a few persons. Otherwise it is barred by the intel- 
lectual and spiritual immaturity of teachers and pupils to whom 
it would be mentally and morally fruitless. We avoid the intro- 
duction of calculus into kindergartens. 

In so far as biblical criticism is a body of affirmations con- 
cerning dates, authorship, and integrity of documents, the same 
remarks as above apply. It must also be remembered that many 
so-called results are still questionable, and that their nature is 
such as to shock the reverence of many for the Bible. 

In so far as biblical criticism is a method of study, historical 
research, scientific investigation, rigidly loyal to facts and relent- 
less in rejecting fancies, the sincere effort to treat the Bible 
honestly, there is need for it in every school, and it should hold 
the supreme place. There is no remedy for the foolish religious 
fads that have sprung out of false methods of Bible study except 
such a process. For such grotesque distortions and caricatures 
of Christianity there is no preventive comparable to it. The 
wild “isms” which leach our churches thrive because of the very 
methods of study which biblical criticism corrects. 

Two considerations must control in the introduction of bibli- 
cal criticism into any Bible school, both of which are to preserve 
the reverence of the student for the Scriptures and their 
supreme value for his spiritual life. These are: 

The constructive spirit. It is wicked to destroy faith, even 
in the effort to enlarge it by a deeper confidence. The fresh 
intellectual elements must be so introduced as to preserve, and 
if possible strengthen, the confidence of the student in the Scrip- 
tures. Let the improved method of study add to the moral 
attitude that is buttressed by the faulty processes whose dis- 
placement is desirable. 

The method of adaptation. Our Lord himself practiced this 
when he spoke to men “as they were able to hear” (Mark 4: 33). 
He knew how to refrain from saying high things to immaturity 
(John 16:12). There is no danger to faith if this principle of 
instruction be intelligently followed. The words of Jacob to Esau 
are good advice to enthusiastic reformers anywhere, particularly 
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in this matter: ‘‘ My lord knoweth that the children are tender, 
and that the flocks and herds with me have their young: and if 
they overdrive them one day, all the flocks will die. Let my 
lord, I pray thee, pass over before his servant: and I will lead 
on gently, according to the pace of the cattle that are before me 
and according to the pace of the children, until I come unto my 
lord at Seir” (Gen. 33 : 13, 14). 


W. C. BITTING. 
Mount Morris BAPTIST CHURCH, 
New York City. 


‘**CHRIST THE CONSOLER.” 
From painting by Cari Bloch, 
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DEIFIED MEN. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IvEs CuRTISS, PH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


INASMUCH as the teaching of the Moslem creed insists there 
is no god but God, it is easy to see that wherever Islam has 
sway it excludes anything like the deification of men. Never- 
theless we have seen in the preceding article’ that saints, once 
men, are treated as divine. They are addressed directly in vows 
and prayers. Blasphemy against Mohammed is a state offense,” 
and ignorant Moslems sometimes offer prayers directly to him.3 

Wherever heresy exists, and the working of the native mind 
is untrammeled by the fear of being unorthodox, we may observe 
two phenomena, which are none the less significant, although 
they are found among people who may be descended from a 
Canaanitish stock. I refer to the Nusairiyeh, in northern Syria, 
who are commonly reckoned among the Shiites, of whom the 
Ismailiyeh,‘ a closely related sect, the Druses,5 and the Babites® 
are conspicuous examples. Indeed, the Turkish government, in 
order to remove the Nusairiyeh from the influence of Protestant 
missions, classifies them as Moslems today; but with no good 
reason, as must appear to anyone who has the opportunity to 

* BIBLICAL WORLD, Vol. XIX, p. 168. 

2 Journal, X, Damascus, summer of 1901. 

3Journal, X111, Brummana, summer of 

4Journal, X11, summer of 1901. 


5For a brief account see SELL’s Zssays on Islam (London, 1901), pp. 147-84. 
The classic authority on the Druses is DE Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druses, 
I, II (Paris, 1888). 

S BROWNE, A Jraveller’s Narrative Written to Illustrate the Episode of the Bab 
(Cambridge, 1891); IDEM, Zhe Térikh-I-Jadid,; or, New History of Mirzé ‘Ali Muham- 
mad the Bdb (Cambridge, 1893); SELL, of. cit., pp. 46-98; ANDREAS, Die Badbis in 
Persien; thre Geschichte und Lehre quellenmassig und nach eigener Anschauung dar- 
gestellt (Leipzig, 1896). The titles of numerous books and articles on this sect may be 
found in BROWNE, of. cit. 
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look into any of their sacred books.? They are divided into 
the initiated and the uninitiated. For one of the initiated to 
disclose the secrets of the sect means death.2 These were made 
known years ago, through the medium of the famous Dr. Van 
Dyck, by Suleiman of Adana, who became a Jew, then a Greek, 
then a Protestant, then an infidel. While at Beirdt, he wrote his 
treatise in the house of Rev. Henry H. Jessup, D.D. Lulled 
into security by the promises, fair speeches, and abounding hos- 
pitality of his former co-religionists, he was lured to Mersina, 
where he was buried alive.? 

There is every reason for believing that this book, which was 
issued about 1863, and which was translated in part by Professor 
Salisbury, of Yale College, and published with the text in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society in 1866, contains a true 
account of the ceremony of initiation, as well as of the tenets of 
the initiated. A sheik of the Nusairiyeh, who was very intimate 
with a Protestant pastor, confessed as much to him two years 
ago.*° They went over the book in detail, and the sheik uttered 
no dissent, except with respect to prayers consisting in curses,” 
in which other sects are mentioned. The existence of such 


curses in the ritual of the Nusairiyeh he denied. But his denial ' 
did not persuade his Protestant friend. He soon came under 
suspicion of those of like faith, as having revealed the secrets of 
the initiated to an outsider. Nothing but the declaration that 
he had not held any such interview saved him from imme- 
diate death. 


7A good idea of these may be had from Salisbury’s translation of the book by 
SULEIMAN of Adana, supplemented by LYDE, Zhe Asian Mystery (London, 1860); cf 
DussauD, Histoire et religion des Nosairis (Paris, 1900). 


8It is customary to appoint twelve sponsors for each one who is to be initiated. 
The Imam inquires: “In case he discloses this mystery, will ye bring him to me, that 
we may cut him in pieces and drink his blood ?” (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. VIII, p. 232.) 

9Journal, XII, Ladikiyeh. 70The name is not given for obvious reasons. 


1“ Whoever desires salvation from the of infernal fires, let him say... . 

‘Curse thou those who play with apes .. . . together with all Christians and Jews. 

. Moreover, lay thou thy curse upon John Marfin the patriarch . . and 

— all those who feed upon thy bounties, while they worship thee not.’” una of 
the American Oriental Society, loc. cit., p. 273.) 
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The information contained in this article is not derived 
mainly from the book of Suleiman of Adana, or from books 
about the Babites. I made a journey into the mountains 
of the Nusairiyeh, visited ‘Ain Kurim, a village where law- 
lessness is rife, where there are no marriage rites, boys of 


NUSAIRIYEH SHRINE, ABOUT FOUR MILES SOUTH OF MUSYAF, 


fifteen and girls of ten meeting and pairing in the romantic 
and dark recesses of the beautiful woods, leaving the matter 
of dowry to be decided by angry parents after the consum- 
mation of marriage. It was against ‘Ain Kurim that, two 
years before, a neighboring village advanced, several hundred 
strong, and attacked the villagers, only to leave ninety of their 
own men dead, thus lighting the flames of blood-revenge which 
will not be extinguished for generations.” 

It was to the same village that sixty Turkish horsemen 


%2Blood-revenge is still the most binding institution of ancient Semitic life in 
Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. 
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came in order to collect the taxes, and had such a bellicose 
reception that they begged for their lives. It was during 
our visit that the night was made wakeful and anxious by clamor 
and frequent shots. It was by reason of their blood-feud 
with a village an hour and a half distant that we were unable 
to take the usual way into the country of the Nusairiyeh, 
beyond their mountains, and on to the seacoast. Instead, we 
were compelled to make a steep and very difficult ascent, under 
the guidance of one of their religious sheiks. We saw one of 
our mules roll over and over for more than a thousand feet down 
an incline that seemed almost perpendicular. We heard the 
despairing cry of the muleteer, and the appeal of our sheik to 
Khuddr. Wonder of wonders! thanks to our baggage, which 
broke the force of his fall, we saw the mule rise to his feet. 
Overcome by thirst and their exertions through this fall, and 
others much less serious which followed, our muleteers, after 
seven hours’ climbing, when they reached one of the most beau- 
tiful forests *3 in Syria, were ready to lie down and die. It was 
then that the greed of the religious sheik came to the surface. 
In one of the shadiest nooks of that beautiful forest, as we sat 


down, and our muleteers seemed in the last stages of collapse, 
he told us of a spring of ice-cold water, which beasts of prey fre- 
quented that. they might slake their thirst, and which he promised 
to show us if we would give him bakhshish. We declined, and 
made him lead us to the spring. Refreshed, we went through 
mountain fastnesses which no Turkish soldier could attempt, 


13 There are perhaps three really fine forests in Syria and Palestine ; some might 
say four, and perhaps even more. The cedars, par excellence, in the valley of the 
Kadisha; the one over the Nusairiyeh mountains, on the way from ‘Ain Kur(im to Mat- 
war, is “a primeval forest of oaks, perhaps the finest in all Syria” ( Journal, X1); the 
one from ‘Ain Jenneh to Irbid: “ For the first four hours one could hardly see in any 
country a more delightful region Here are old forests” (MERRILL, Zast of 
the Jordan, New York, 1887, p. 181). “ The ride was delightful for about three hours. 
There is no other like it that I have seen in eastern or western Palestine. .... The 
trees are not more than twenty or twenty-five feet high, but the tops are handsome. 
One has the delightful experience of riding a long distance in the shade.” (Journal, 
V, summer of 1899.) Another forest may be seen on the way from ‘Arak el-Emir 
to WAdi es-Sir. There are pine forests that have been planted and fostered at vari- 
ous points, but the finest natural forests are those just mentioned. 
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passed a high place—a conical hill, towering in solitary gran- 
deur, crowned with one of the most beautiful, awe-inspiring 
groves imaginable. At last we reached an entirely different 
kind of life among the foot-hills of the mountains. We sought 
protection from a sheik, a noble-looking man, surrounded by 
fine-looking clansmen. We caught glimpses of comely women, 
who were in sharpest contrast to their degraded sisters at ‘Ain 
Kurdm, for theirs was the happier lot of a life comparatively free 
from violence and mere animalism. In due time we arrived at 
Ladikiyeh. The following day, accompanied by Rev. James 
S. Stewart, of the Reformed Presbyterian Mission, I visited 
Protestant Christians in a village of the Nusairiyeh, from whom I 
received most interesting information. In some of their notions 
I found these Protestants still under the dominion of ancient 
Semitic ideas, in spite of their evangelical training. 

We visited Behammra, where Lyde, the first English mission- 
ary, labored and built mission premises; these, with one excep- 
tion, are in ruins. In Lyde’s own home we gathered, and heard 
there of the indignities which he suffered in being yoked with 
an ass to a plow by the barbarians to whom he was attempting 
to preach the gospel. It required some finesse to keep off spies 
who came to listen, and who might have caused the death of our 
informant had they heard all that was told us. They were 
emboldened by a Turkish governor disputing the claim of the 
mission of the American Reformed Presbyterian Church to the 
property. Through the courage of our American consul, Mr. 
Ravndal, of Beirft, this property was saved to the mission,.and 
the official who had made himself so offensive was removed. 

It is not a reassuring sight in such a region to see a band of 
armed men watching by the highway over which you are 
passing, or to have them follow you, however friendly their sub- 
sequent professions may be. This was to me at the time an alarm- 
ing experience, though my missionary companion, accustomed 
from childhood to tales of murderous raids by the Bedouins, 
showed no sign of fear; to him it was merely an incident of 
travel. 

We spent a night in Musyaf, a lonely walled town of the 
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Ismailiyeh, after traveling through their country, with two 
mounted guardsmen who had been sent as an escort from the 
picturesque and romantic town of Kadmas. Musyaf is the place 
where Rashid ed-Din, the chief of the Assassins in Syria, 
once had his seat. With him Saladin was compelled to come to 


ACRE, THE HOME OF ABBAS EFFENDI. 


terms, though he had repeatedly attempted Saladin’s life through 
his minions. These were so completely under his control that, 
at a given signal, two of them threw themselves down from a 
high tower to a violent death, in order to demonstrate to a visitor, 
Henry, count of Champagne, their implicit obedience, and to 
strike terror into his heart.7* Here I was once under arrest, 
because I did not have a passport (éezekereh). We were guarded 
by four soldiers at night on my second sojourn, by command of 
the governor, who marveled at our visit. It would not have 
been allowed if it could have been foreseen; but in the eyes of 


™PorTER, “The Order of the Assassins,” Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, O., 1895), 
p- 129. 
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the government “might makes right,” and an act questionable 
before its performance is condoned if it is accomplished. 

In the same way my journey to Abbas Effendi, the head of 
the Babites, was not accomplished under easy circumstances. 
Quarantine had shut off all regular communication of Beirat with 
Haifa, except by the steamer “ Prince George,” derisively known 
as the “ Jolly Boat,” which can furnish as great a complement of 
human misery as any craft afloat. The Moslem, the inmate of 
his harem, and the Chicago professor, had the touch of nature 
that makes all the world kin. The day after my arrival I spent 
about four hours with the head of the great Persian sect, who 
is really a prisoner at Acre, and who is recognized by French- 
men, Russians, and Americans, notably by some American ladies 
of fortune, as an incarnation of God himself. I had the honor 
of dining with Abbas Effendi and of taking afternoon tea with 
him. He seemed to throw off all reserve, was eager to welcome 
me as a possible disciple, and, when I left, ‘the Master” (as he 
is invariably called) expressed the hope, evidently adapting a 
New Testament expression, that we might drink tea together in 
the heavenly kingdom. Besides this interview, and reading all 
the works that were at hand*s regarding the Babites, by Abbas 
Effendi’s special permission I had an interview with his private 
secretary. 

While it is true that neither the Nusairiyeh, nor the Druses, 
whose heaven is in China,’® nor the Babites (who are a Persian 
sect of comparatively recent origin, and have been strongly 
affected by New Testament and Christian teaching) are Semites, 
I do not feel that I can drop them wholly out of this investiga- 
tion, as they furnish some good illustrations of the deification of 
men; though in all these Shiite sects this idea has been modified 
by their gnostic notions, by their hospitality to neo-Platonism, 
and by a pantheistic philosophy; all of which elements appear 
in Sufiism.’? 

15See note 6, except the Mew History... . of the Bab. 

*6 At the funeral of religious sheiks women are said to sing : 

“O man, who hast been a chief in two centuries, 
We congratulate the people of China on receiving your soul.” 
(Journal, XIII, Rasheyeh.) 
7 ELLIS, op. cit., pp. 1-45. 
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While in public the Nusairiyeh, like the Druses, assume the 
mien of Islam, which they wear on occasion like a ‘‘ garment,’’* 
we have the contrast between the survival of ancient heathenism, 
in the worship of the sun and moon,” which they identify with 
Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of Mohammed, and a monotheistic 
conception of him as the god of all the earth. The ancient wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies comes to the surface because the 
heretical sect of the Nusairiyeh does not exercise any such 
restraining influence as Islam, and because the uninitiated, at least 
among the Nusairiyeh, have never been purged by a purer faith 
from the popular worship of the sun and moon. 

It is not difficult to trace the process by which Ali has come 
to receive ascriptions of praise as a divine being, such as are not 
found in the orthodox literature of Islam.*° The sect of the 
Shiites, of which the Nusairiyeh are a subdivision, view with 
indignation the treatment that Ali received with respect to the 
succession in the caliphate. Instead of becoming the immediate 
successor of the Prophet, he did not become the recognized head of 
the Moslem world until Abu Bekr, Umr, and Uthman had preceded 
him. As indicating how lasting is the feeling of the Shiites, the 
Nusairy bride, when she is washing herself preparatory to her 
nuptials," curses the first three caliphs who succeeded Mohammed. 
But the most influential cause in bringing this indignation to 
white heat was the assassination of Ali; the supposed assassination 
of his elder son Hasan by an inmate of his own harem who, as 
the Aliites claim, was bribed to do the deed by the caliph; and 
the assassination of the younger son of Ali, Hosein, by a cruel 
emissary. The lips that had fondly kissed those of Mohammed 
became cold in death. The cruel tale was repeated by bereaved 
wives and children, and the horror has grown from age to age, 

#8“ They simulate all sects The simulation of sects is set forth by them 
allegorically, as follows: ‘We, say they, are the body, and all the other sects are cloth- 


ing; but whatever sort of clothing aman may put on, it injures him not.’” (SALISBURY, 
“Sulaiman on the Nusairian-Religion,” /oc. cit., p. 296.) 


19‘* They hold that God is the sun and moon God is called Ali, the highest. 
They are divided into two sects; some believe he is in the sun, others that he is in the 
moon.” (Journal, XI, country of the Nusairiyeh; ¢f SALISBURY, of. cit., pp. 300, 301.) 


2 SALISBURY, op. cit., p. 276. 21 Journal, XI, Behammra. 
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and the pathos of his ending has never been forgotten. Passion 
plays are annually celebrated at Kerbela, where he met his death. 
All the bloody details of the deaths of Ali, Hasan, and Hosein 
are repeated before the horrified populace, who still utter loud 
lamentations, as if their taking off had just occurred, and who 
with pale and quivering lips call out these names, ‘“ Hasan” and 
“Hosein,” as of beloved first-born. The fact that Hasan was a 
weak character, and won the title of ‘‘the divorcer” on account 
of his numerous matrimonial ventures, makes no difference in 
the popular esteem. 

There can be no doubt that the poignant sense of the injustice 
done to Ali has contributed largely to his deification. On the 
one hand, he is regarded by the heirs of the ancient heathen 
worship of the heavenly bodies as being in the sun; others think 
of him asin the moon, while the angels are the stars, and the true 
believers are identified with the milky way.% There are, indeed, 
faint traces of such a worship of the heavenly bodies among 
ignorant Moslems. A missionary was trying to teacha Moslem 
woman that Adam and Eve were the progenitors of her children. 
“No,” said the woman; ‘‘the moon is our father and the sun our 
mother.’’** Here, then, ignorance and heresy have joined hands 
to transmit the worship of the heavenly bodies, mentioned so 
often and with so much reprobation in the Old Testament.’5 
Even today many ruins of ancient sun temples remain. Rev. 
Franklin E. Hoskins, of Beirait, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, has made important investigations with respect to these 
temples, which have never been published. The outlook is 
toward the east. The situation is most beautiful, whether on 
some mountain summit, as on Mount Hermon,” or on the Anti- 


22Testimony of an eyewitness, Journal, XII; cf. Muir, Annals of the Early 
Caliphate (London, 1883), p. 442. 

23 NOFEL EFFENDI NOFEL, History of Religion, in Arabic. 

24Miss M. T. Maxwell Ford, of Safed. 

25 Deut. 4:19; 2 Kings 23:11; Ezek. 8: 16. 

26It is to be hoped that Mr. Hoskins will find the time to vena his researches, 
and to give them to the learned world. 

27It seems to me there can be no question, whatever may be determined as to the 
ruins as they exist today, which I examined in the summer of 1901 with some care, 
that there was a time when the sun was worshiped from the summit of Hermon, A 
platform can be traced which faces toward the east. 
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Lebanon, opposite some notch in the mountain where the wor- 
shiper could catch the first rays of the rising sun (see frontis- 
piece). Mr. Hoskins has found more than twenty-five such 
temples. Some of them exist in pairs, one being in the village, 
and the other on the mountain. 


| 
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THE’‘ANTI-LEBANON MOUNTAINS, WITH VIEW OF ZEBULUN. 


There are rites among the Nusairiyeh in other parts of the coun- 
try which indicate a worship of the heavenly bodies, such as the 
turning of silver coins to the moon, as a presentation of the coin, 
indicating the worship of that body.*® There can be no question 
that the ignorant and uninitiated among the Nusairiyeh worship 

28 Mr. Jabiir, of Nebk, a very intelligent Syrian, thinks the real religion of the 
Ismailiyeh and the Nusairiyeh is an ancient heathenism. He says that the sun, moon, 
and stars are worshiped in the northern portion of the country. He maintains that 
under the pretense of worshiping Ali they worship the heavenly bodies. I consider 


this merely a conjecture which is not supported by facts. (/ourna/, XII.) For signs 
of this worship cf SALISBURY, of. ci?., pp. 254, 255. 
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the heavenly bodies, and it is certain that the initiated are not 
free from that worship.”9 

The deification of Ali by the Nusairiyeh has become com- 
plete. It rests on the principle that ‘spiritual things appear in 
physical forms;” thus “the angel Gabriel was incarnate and 
came in the form of a Bedouin, and Satan may appear in human 
form; so too the jimm; and God himself may appear in human 
form. As there is no prophet higher than Ali, and after him 
his sons, because they are the best of the creation, God revealed 
himself through them, and therefore they call them gods 
They apply a saying of Mohammed to Ali: ‘I judge by exter- 
nals; God knows the secrets.’ They believe that Ali had charge 
of all the secrets of God They maintain, judging from 
Mohammed’s statement, that he considered Ali equal to 
Christ, that Ali existed before the heavens and earth. He 
was on the right hand of the divine throne before his incarna- 
tion.” 3° He is not only regarded as the incarnation of God,# 
as having ascended to heaven without dying,* but he is con- 
sidered as God, as the first cause, as the Creator of the heavens 
and the earth, and as the only God. When this point has been 
reached, it is easy to see how it comes into conflict with the 
facts of history. Hence there are those of the Nusairiyeh who 
deny a priori that Ali had children. As they affirm that women 
were created from “the sins of devils,” they could not well 
conceive of a divine being having connection with a daughter of 
the devil; indeed, they deny that their religious sheiks have 
any such connection, and claim that their children are begotten 
through passes which these leaders make with their hands over 
the bodies of their wives.33 

Among the Druses, who are classed as a Moslem sect, but 
only wear the Moslem or any other faith as a cloak, or defense 

9 LYDE, of. cit., pp. 138, 139. 

3 Quoted from an unpublished manuscript. 3" Journal, XI. 


# Ibid. Cf. LYDE, The Asian Mystery, p. 116: “The Ansaireeh do not suppose 
Ali to have been flesh and blood, but rather a luminous appearance. They speak of 
his acts as zahir, apparent only. For instance, says the Ansairee lad, they say he was 
not really married; for how, say they, could he be, being God?” (Cf SALISBURY, of. 
Cit., pe 253.) 

33SALISBURY, of. ctt., p. 297. 
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in time of danger,34 and who hold esoteric teaching, which one 
reveals at the peril of his life, there is the deification of a man 
Hakim, whose wickedness and cruelties were the terror of his 
time, and which constitute one of the marvels of history.35 And 
yet this monster of wickedness has been deified by the Druses, 
and they confidently look for his second coming.% 

In treating of the Babites, we have to deal with a sect which 
began in the year 1844, when Mirza Ali Muhammad appeared as 
the Bab.37 Babiism is an outgrowth of Shiism through the 
Sheikhis,3* and has some points of similarity with the Nusairiyeh 
and the Druses. Though a heretical sect of Islam, and a hybrid 
of the teachings of Islam and the Bible, especially of Islam and 
the gospels, and with an ancestry extending back to the Sufis, it 
is, in its aims, its ideals, and in the men and women that it has 
produced, by far the noblest sect born of Islam. Its founder, 
those who suffered martyrdom with him, and many more who 
have endured a like fate, have won the sympathy and largely 
the approval of those who have studied their system and por- 
trayed their lives. 


So far as Babiism is founded on the philosophical system of 
Sufiism, it does not belong in our discussion; but so far as it 


34 SELL, of. cit., p. 182. 35 Jbid., p. 162. 36 Jbid., p. 176. 

37 BROWNE, of. cit., p. 226: “‘ Kazem-Beg says .... that one day, falling into 
an ecstasy, Mirza Ali Muhammad ‘discovered that he was the Bad, the gate of 
truth.’” ad is the Arabic for gate. It is interesting to note that the related sect of 
the Nusairiyeh use the same term of Bab. LyDE, of. ctt., p. 110, writes: “ The 
Ansaireeh believe in one God, self-existent and eternal. This God manifested him- 
self in the world seven times in human form, from Abel to Ali son of Abu-Taleb, 
which last manifestation was the most perfect, that to which the others pointed, and 
in which the mystery of the divine appearances found their chief end and completion. 
At each of these manifestations the Deity made use of two other persons : the first 
created out of the light of his essence, and by himself; and the second created by the 
first. These, with the Deity, form an inseparable trinity, called Maana, Ism, Bab. 
The first, the Maana, meaning, is the designation of the Deity as the meaning, sense, 
or reality of all things. The second, the Ism, zame, is also called the Hedjah, or 
veil, because under it the Maana conceals its glory, while by it it reveals itself to men. 
The third, the Bab, door, is so called because through it is the entrance to the knowl- 
edge of the two former The third person in the trinity is the Bab .. . . who 
in the time of Adam was Gabriel, and in the time of Ali, Salman-il-Farisee, the 
Persian.” 


3 SELL, op. cit., p. 51. 
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deifies certain men, and is closely connected with the sects 
already mentioned, it cannot be passed by. 

Sell, in his able essay on The Mystics of Islam, has shown how 
Sufiism has furnished the philosophical basis for Babiism: God 
is the primal element. In creation he came forth from internal 
to external manifestation. He is being, while man and all 
created things are not-being. Not-being is the mirror in which 
being is seen. Indeed, the infinite includes all being, evil as well 
as good; but as evil is inconsistent with the goodness of God, 
as set forth in the Koran, evil is said to proceed from not-being. 
All that exists is God, and nothing exists apart from him.% 

It is not difficult to see how, on the basis of such a philo- 
sophical system, the Babites hold that certain men are as truly 
mirrors of Deity as Jesus Christ was. Indeed, Abbas Effendi 
pressed this illustration upon me as explaining the incarnation. 
Holiness of character is not necessary to the idea of such an 
incarnation. ‘To the man of God right and wrong are alike.” 
Sinlessness, then, is not indispensable to any of these incarna- 
tions. Indeed, it is not claimed for Ali, or Hakim, or the Bab, 
or Beha, or Abbas Effendi. 

If we turn to the Old Testament, we shall find a practical 
tendency of the Semitic mind to deify man. This may be a 
survival of a time when the distinction between gods and men 
was not sharply drawn, to which allusion has already been 
made.*? At any rate, men have the term “god” applied to them 
in the Old Testament. Jesus Christ himself alludes to this when 
he says: “If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God 
came.” This refers to certain passages where judges and 
rulers are termed Elohim.* We find a similar usage in the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets. Various small kings, including those 
of Beirat, Sidon, Tyre, Hazor, Joppa, Lachish, and others, in 
writing to the king of Egypt, address him as ‘my gods” 
(tlani-ja). Thus Abi-milki, of Tyre, writes: ‘To my lord, the 
king, my sun, my gods.”’4 

39 SELL, zb2d., pp. 3 ff. 4° See note 1. 4*John 10:35. 

4? Exod. 21:6; 22:7-9; 1 Sam. 2:25; Ps. 82:1. 

43 WINCKLER, Zhe TJell-el-Amarna Letters (New York, 1896), in loc. 
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Following the same analogy, we seem to have in Ps. 45 
a conspicuous example of the deification of a messianic king. 
The psalm, according to modern interpreters, celebrates the 
nuptials of a prince and princess. There is good reason to 
believe that the prince was of the house of David, perhaps Joram, 
and the princess of the northern kingdom, Athaliah, the daughter 
of Ahab and Jezebel. This is a theory which was held by 
Delitzsch, which I rejected when he stated it to me in the first 
critical work that he assigned me. But it seems to me far more 
probable than any other theory which has been proposed. All 
the historical allusions seem to point this way. In a single verse 
which, as an epitaph, sums up the achievements of Ahab’s reign, 
only two are mentioned: ‘The ivory house which he built, and 
all the cities that he built.” Hence the erection of an ivory 
house is made exceedingly conspicuous, as it could not well 
have been if such a palace had been built before. It is also 
said that the Tyrians (dath Zur) would be at the wedding with 
a gift, which would surely be the case when the daughter of 
Jezebel was to be married. Nor can there be any doubt that 
this is an earthly king, for not only his queen, but also, accord- 
ing to the customs of the times, his harem, is mentioned. There 
is also the hope expressed of a numerous posterity: ‘Instead of 
thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou shalt make princes 
in all the earth.’’45 These are to take the place of their ances- 
tors. When, therefore, this king is addressed: 

Thy throne, Elohim,“ is forever and ever: 

A scepter of equity is the scepter of thy kingdom: 

Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated wickedness : 


Therefore Elohim, thy Elohim, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 

ness above thy fellows,‘” 

441 Kings 22: 39. 45 Ps. 45:12, 16. 

46 WELLHAUSEN rejects the reading “Elohim” and conjectures that “YHYH 
(yihyéh) stood in the text, which a subsequent editor mistook for YHVH, 2. ¢., JHVH 
(Heb. Yahvéh .... ) and accordingly substituted ELoHfM=God.” But this seems 
like a conspicuous example of subjective criticism, for which none of the versions 
furnish any support. 

47 The reading “his companion” is supported by the Kethibh and the majority 
of the Massoretic MSS., but the reading “his companions,” or “ fellows,” is sustained 
by the versions, the Qeri, and some excellent Hebrew MSS.; ¢f KENNICOTT, Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum, in loc. 
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we have the same term applied here to the messianic king as to the 
theocratic judge, who was each regarded in his place as a repre- 
sentative of God. The fact that the historical Joram fell so far 
below the ideal of the messianic king who was to wage war in 
behalf of truth and of the lowly but righteous ones, could not 
affect the hopes of the psalmist, who was inspired by the union 
of a prince of the southern kingdom with a princess of the 
northern, to paint an ideal of messianic hopes and expectations, 
colored by the conceptions of the time, but which the Spirit of 
God did not find an unworthy medium under New Testament 
conditions, setting aside the purely local features, for expressing 
the divine sonship of Jesus Christ. 


# Heb. 1:8, 9. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF TEXTUAL VARIATION. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


By ReEv. K. LAKE, 
Oxford, England. 


THE textual critic has two distinct tasks. He has to recon- 
struct the true text, and he has to explain the variations which 
he finds. 

At the present moment we are a long way from being able 
to do either the one or the other in anything at all like a final 
manner. But progress is being made. It is being widely recog- 
nized that the text of Acts, to take one case, is full of com- 
plexities ; and that the Greek text underlying the Revised Version 
is not the text which was used by the church of any known 
locality in the last decades of the second century — the earliest 
period of which we have any textual knowledge. The recognition 
of this fact is in itself a sign of progress, and may be the first 
step toward a greater measure of success in reconstructing the 
New Testament text. 

Even more important is the increased attention to what used 
to be somewhat contemptuously called “ glosses” or “‘interpola- 
tions.” We are beginning to feel generally, what a few great 
scholars always felt, that to recognize a sentence as a “gloss” 
is only the beginning. We have to explain our “ glosses.” 

When we try to do this, we find that a new field of investiga- 
tion and a new mine of information are opened to us. The 
‘“‘glosses” and other variants take us back to almost forgotten 
passages of church history, which they illustrate and by which 
they are explained. Very often it is impossible to say which of 
two variants is the true text, and in such cases we have to try to 
put each variant into its proper environment, and make it tell its 
story. 

In the present article I propose to draw attention to a few 
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passages in which this has been done or may be done. I do not 
claim absolute certainty for any one of the results, but it has 
seemed that it might be worth while to remind those who are 
not primarily textual critics that the variations in the text are 
not merely a matter of paleographical or literary interest, but 
often throw, as it were, a sidelight on history and the growth 
of doctrine. 

I shall not say much about the question of what is the original 
text in the passages dealt with, partly because in most cases I 
have no certain opinion, partly because I want to emphasize the 
fact that the right way to study the Acts is not to select the 
text which has been made by some editor, however eminent, and 
treat it as representing the original text; but to take the text as 
it stands, and to use the textual variants in it to illustrate the 
difficulties found by early scribes, and the varying ideas and 
customs of the early church. 

The passages which I have selected are not intended to be 
an exhausive list, but examples of a method which might be 
applied to many other variants, and which I hope my readers 
will so apply for themselves. 

1. The text of Acts and the early calendar.—In the first few 
sentences of the Acts there is a great confusion of text. The 
ordinary text, which is to be found in the Revised Version, is as 
follows: 

The first treatise I made, O Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach until the day in which he was received up after that 
he had given commandment through the Holy Spirit unto the apostles whom 
he had chosen: to whom he also showed himself alive after his passion by 


many proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty days and speaking 
the things concerning the kingdom of God. 


The points to be noticed here are (1) the reference to the 
ascension as mentioned in the ‘first treatise,” 2. ¢., the third 
gospel; (2) the reference to forty days as the period which 
elapsed between the passion and the ascension. Now, if we turn 
to the writings of Vigilius of Tapsa, we find that in his quotation 
of the passage these two features are missing. His text, which, 
as may be seen by looking at Dr. Blass’s edition of the Acts, is 
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supported by several other early authorities, seems to have been 
as follows : 

The first treatise I made concerning all, O Theophilus, that Jesus began 

both to do and to teach, on the day on which he chose the apostles by the 
Holy Spirit to preach the gospel, to whom he also showed himself alive after 
his passion, being seen of them and speaking the things concerning the king- 
dom of God. 
Here, then, the writer describes his first treatise as ending with 
the commission to preach, and by the omission of any reference 
to the forty days he leaves it quite uncertain at what time the 
ascension took place; whether, indeed, it was not delayed until 
Pentecost. 

It is quite clear that these are points which are not to be 
explained by palzographical or transcriptional arguments. They 
are related to the history of thought far more than to the history 
of manuscripts. Therefore, what we want to do is to discover 
some facts in church history or doctrine which throw light on 
the problem. 

It is not very difficult to do this in the case of the omission 
of the ascension in the second verse, because, according to West- 
cott and Hort, the mention of the ascension in Luke 24:51 isa 
Western non-interpolation, that is, omitted in just that type of 
text to which Vigilius’s New Testament belonged. Therefore 
we may safely say that the two omissions go together, that at 
one time the third gospel did possess this reference, and the text 
of Acts corresponded. Which stage is the earlier no one can 
say; but it is surely illogical to do as Westcott and Hort did, 
namely, select a text of the gospel which does not mention the 
ascension, and a text of Acts which says that the gospel did 
mention it. 

The real difficulty is to find anything to explain the omission 
or insertion of the forty days, but probably it is connected with 
the growth of the calendar of the church. The principle of the 
church was, so far as possible, to repeat every year in proper 
sequence the great events in Christ’s life, though the system was 
complicated by having a fixed calendar for some days and a 
movable calendar for others. 
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The calendar which we use is practically the same in prin- 
ciple; and so it is that we always observe Ascension Day forty 
days after Easter, and Whitsunday fifty days after Easter, 7. ¢., 
‘‘when Pentecost is fully come.” In the matter of the calendar 
this seems to be the traditional usage of the Roman church and 
her offshoots, the Protestant churches. It implies a text which 
mentions the forty days, and that is the text which is accord- 
ingly almost universal in later times. 

On the other hand, the Syriac church used originally* to 
keep the Ascension and Whitsunday together on the fiftieth day. 
We do not know what was the Old Syriac text of Acts, but the 
evidence of the calendar suggests that it was the same as the 
text of Vigilius. Similarly we do not know (or at least I do 
not) the calendar of the earliest African church, but the text 
which survives in Vigilius suggests that it was the same as that 
which is found in the Old Syriac canons. 

That, then, is the real importance of this variation in the 
text of the Acts. It takes us back to a time when the churches 
had not quite settled the day of the ascension; and we see how 
inextricably the text of the New Testament and thc history of 
early Christianity are connected. It is quite impossible to 
understand one, or even to study it, without taking the other 
into account. 

2. The text of Acts and different interpretations of history —There 
are in Acts 12:25 two distinct texts connected with the account 
of the action of Barnabas and Saul. One text says that “Barna- 
bas and Saul returned fo Jerusalem when they had fulfilled their 
ministration.”” The other, with which we are more familiar, 
says: ‘Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem when they 
had fulfilled their ministration.” The words “from Jerusalem” 
in the second text is found in two forms, which can scarcely be 
distinguished in English: and é& 
The latter is found in the T. R., but it is almost certainly wrong, 
as it is not supported by any of the earliest authorities, and is 
a unique construction after tréorpeyav. 

Therefore the problem before us is to account for two early 


See CURETON, Monumenta Syriaca, Canon 9. 
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variants, one saying that Saul and Barnabas returned ¢o Jeru- 
salem, the other saying that they returned from Jerusalem 
(z. e., to Antioch); and for a third variant, not quite so early, 
which confirms the second, though using a different word for 
“from.” 

First, then, how was it that early readers hesitated, and, 
when they came to be writers, sometimes put “from Jerusalem,” 
sometimes “to Jerusalem”? It was not from any palezographical 
reason: no one ever confused amd and és. It is just possible 
that they were influenced by the knowledge that in nearly every 
case when Luke says “returned” he gives the place to which, 
and not from which, the return was made. But it is far more 
likely that the real cause of the variation in the text is that 
early students were doubtful as to the real sequence of events 
in this section of Acts. This is important: it takes us right 
back to the studies, as it were, of early scholars, who were just 
as prone to publish their own conjectural emendations as their 
successors are. 

What, then, is the theory of the sequence of events which 
leads up to the “from Jerusalem”’ text? It is something like 
this: (1) a prophecy by Agabus that there will be a famine in 
Judea; (2) the mission from Antioch of Barnabas and Saul to 
relieve the distress in Judea, by taking funds, or perhaps even 
food, to the elders; ( 3) a parenthetical account of events in 
Jerusalem ; (4) the return of Barnabas and Saul from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. The important part about this theory is that it 
assumes that Antioch is the center of the narrative, that the 
mission to Judea was necessarily a mission to Jerusalem, and 
was the ‘“‘ ministration” referred to in Acts 12: 25. 

The theory which leads up to the ‘Zo Jerusalem ” text is dif- 
ferent. It makes Jerusalem, and not Antioch, the center of the 
narrative. It starts, therefore, at an earlier point, and is some- 
thing like this: (1) The Christians who went to Antioch after 
the persecution which followed the death of Stephen attracted 
the attention of the church at Jerusalem, which sent Barnabas to 
inspect and help them. (2) Barnabas brought down Saul from 
Tarsus to help him, and continued for a time to work in Antioch. 
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(3) Agabus prophesied the famine. (4) The famine relief fund 
is sent to Judea by Barnabas and Saul. (5) An account of the 
events at Jerusalem. (6) The return of Barnabas and Saul to 
Jerusalem at the end of the ministration which included the 
famine relief, and also the visit of inspection to Antioch. 

In this way, then, the two variants “to Jerusalem” and ‘from 
(amd) Jerusalem” represent two different ways of regarding the 
sequence of Luke’s narrative, the former regarding Jerusalem as 
the center of the story up to 12:25, the latter giving this posi- 
tion to Antioch after I1: 19. 

The third variation of text “from (é€&) Jerusalem” probably 
represents an emendation made a little later, perhaps in Alex- 
andria, by some reader who believed in the theory requiring 
“from Jerusalem,” but whose text read ‘‘to Jerusalem.” He 
therefore altered eis into é&, not knowing that when Luke wished 
to say “returned from” he always said ad. His emendation 
was generally accepted, and so is found now in the. T. R. 

Which is the true text? No one knows. It really depends 
on the literary problem of the determination of the exact time 
at which the center of Luke’s narrative ceases to be Jerusalem. 
For my own part, I am in the same frame of mind as was the 
scribe of Codex B, who began to write a76 and ended by writing 
eis. As an eminent scholar once said: ‘One is hardly ever 
wrong in following B!” I should, however, like to draw atten- 
tion to the suggestion made on this point by Mr. Vernon Bartlet 
in his Commentary on Acts in the “‘Century Bible.” He is inclined 
to suggest that the true text simply had “returned,” without any 
statement of whence or whither. I believe that I owe the gene- 
sis of the idea which I have sketched above to Mr. Bartlet’s 
suggestion. 

It is obvious that the same line of criticism might be applied 
to several other variants. I will only suggest one such passage, 
without attempting to work it out even to the extent which I have 
done above. In Acts I1: 20 the text varies between Hellenists, 
7. e., Greek-speaking Jews, and Greeks, 7. ¢., non-Jews. Is this not 
due to early difficulties as to the exact point in the history of 
Acts at which preaching to the gentiles began? Space forbids 
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me to work out the suggestion, but I think that it might 
easily be done on much the same lines as those followed 
above. 

3. An early baptismal confession—If you look at chap. 8 of 
the Acts in the R. V., you will find that vs. 37 is missing; it has 
been relegated to the margin. The reason is that this verse is 
not found in several of the best authorities for the text. Prob- 
ably the Revisers were right, and the passage is an early inter- 
polation. It runs as follows: 

And Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest; and 
he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

The insertion or omission of this verse is almost certainly to 
be traced to the influence of the ritual of baptism. It is pos- 
sible that it was omitted originally by some scribe who could 
not imagine that so meager a confession of faith was ever 
regarded as sufficient; but that is exceedingly improbable. It 
is far more likely that it.was inserted in order to define more 
clearly the conditions on which baptism would be administered, 
and to represent those conditions as obtaining in the time of the 
apostles. This is certainly the theory which commends itself to 
me. If it is true, it is important as giving us an early and per- 
haps the simplest form of creed that is known tous. It may 
therefore serve to remind us— 

1. That all the existing creeds go back to’somewhat the same 
kind of origin. 

2. That the existence of some formulated creed has been 
found necessary in every age. 

3. That the process of development which at the end of a 
long period has produced the Thirty-nine Articles, or the West- 
minster Confession, shows no signs of being at an end, but is 
probably accelerated rather than retarded by modern science 
and criticism. This generation probably needs more restate- | 
ment and emendation than any preceding one. 

4. That the salt which keeps creeds fresh and wholesome, 
and prevents them from degenerating into mere ‘foreign bodies” 
in the church, is the charitable conviction first voiced by Paul 
that there is at least some degree of inspiration in all who 
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recognize that Jesus is their Lord. ‘No man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” 

4. The desive to make the narrative full and consistent.—This is 
an exceedingly common cause of textual variation. I will give 
three instances—two simple and certain, the third less certain, 
but more interesting: (1) In Acts 7:24, in Stephen’s speech, 
allusion is made to Moses’ interference between the Egyptian 
and the Israelite, and his murder of the oppressor. Probably the 
true text simply had ‘smote the Egyptian ;”’ but an early scribe 
or commentator wished to complete the story and so added ‘and 
hid him in the sand,” an addition which survives in Codex Beze 
and the Ethiopic version. (2) In 9:4, in the account of the con- 
version of Saul, the earliest text probably did not have the words, 
“It is hard for thee to kick against the goad,” but the addition 
was made at a very early time in order to fill out the narrative 
and make it correspond with the parallel passages. The impor- 
tance of these two passages (and a long list of similar ones might 
easily be prepared) is that in their case the evidence is quite 
clear, and there is no room for doubting that the early scribes 
made additions or alterations in order to round off the narrative 
and bring it into correspondence with parallel passages. 

Therefore (3) we must be prepared to use the knowledge of 
this tendency of the scribes in other places, where the evidence 
is not so good and the question more doubtful. Dr. Rendel 
Harris has lately done this in connection with the death of 
Judas. He has shown that at an early period in the history of 
the Acts the text said that Judas ‘‘swelled up” instead of saying 
that he “fell headlong.” He thinks that this is the original 
reading, and probably he is right. But the important thing for 
the student of Acts is to notice the light which this reading will 
throw on the tradition of the early church. 

First, then, let us suppose that the reading is right, and that 
‘fell headlong” is a later alteration. In this case it is clear 
that the writer of Acts was completely ignorant of the account 
given in the first gospel, and that his story, though not quite the 
same as that of Papias, belongs to the same tradition. It is, 
therefore, evidence against the story found in the first gospel ; 
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and this suggests that the passage in the latter document does 
not belong to any source known to Luke, such as the so-called 
Logia, and may even belong to that redactor who put in the 
allusions to prophecy at the beginning of the gospel. The read- 
ing ‘fell headlong” is difficult to explain, but probably it is a 
half-hearted attempt to harmonize the Acts story with that of 
the first gospel, just as the reading of some Latin MSS. which 
read ‘‘suspensus”’ is a thoroughgoing effort in the same direction. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the reading “fell 
headlong” is original. In that case “swelled must be due 
to the influence of the story told by Papias, and the restoration 


of the original text at a later period must be traced to the cause 
mentioned above. 


Taking together these two variants, and the story found in 


the first gospel, they show: (1) That in one locality the first 
gospel was used in its present shape, before the tradition which 
is found in Acts became known. This must be so, for there is 
no sign in the first gospel of any attempt at an early period to 
amend the account of the death of Judas. (2) That in another 
locality the Papias story was known before the first gospel came 
into use, at least in its present form. (3) That later the tradi- 
tion of the gospel became the dominant one, and attempts were 
made to make the text of the Acts correspond to it. 


In this way, then, we can make use of the variants in the text 
of the New Testament. Such a method ought to appeal to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, for it is really only a humble attempt to fol- 
low the commercial method by making a profit even out of the 
‘waste products” which an earlier generation threw on the rub- 
bish heap. In these days we turn even rubbish heaps to good 
account. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 
IV. THE MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


SECTION III. THE NEW LIFE IN CHRIST, OR THE DYNAMIC 
MESSIANISM OF PAUL. 

YET social ethics are by no means neglected by the apostle. 
Had Pauline messianism been more affected by the hopes of the 
masses, there might have been involved some social elements in 
its concept of the kingdom of God. But as it was, Paulinism 
derived certain of its social teaching from quite another ele- 
ment of its messianic hope. The kingdom had, indeed, not 
appeared ; but eternal life had already begun. And as the hope 
of an eschatological kingdom awakened a predilection for 
pharisaic /aissez-faire in social matters, in this second element 
(as will appear) was the dynamic of a new morality both indi- 
vidual and social. 

It must be borne in mind that the first Christian community 
was made up almost exclusively of those who had been asso- 
ciated with Jesus during his work in Galilee. Therefore, how- 
ever heartily they accepted him as the one who was in the future 
to fulfil their hopes of the Messiah, they must also have been 
affected to a considerable extent by his religious instruction. 
To think of them in any other way would be contrary to every 
probability. It would be a most extraordinary contradiction if 
those who preserved the tradition of the life and words of Jesus 
should have been utterly unaffected by his teaching. In accept- 
ing Jesus as Messiah they had passed through a moral crisis, in 
the midst of which they had dedicated themselves unreservedly 
to the service of their brotherhood, their Master, and their 
heavenly Father. 

During the life of Jesus this dedication on the part of the 
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group of men and women who constituted the nucleus of the 
Jerusalem community had taken the form of an abandonment of 
daily occupation, if not of wealth, and some attempt was made 
at rectification of wrongs done in earlier days.* In any case, 
none would think of denying that the acceptance of Jesus as 
Christ was accompanied by a moral renewal. It was the very 
antipodes of cold, intellectual assent. Indeed, Jesus was eager 
to rid himself of men who were without this moral renewal.3* 

Subsequently faith in Jesus was uniformly followed by spir- 
itual ecstasy and other striking experiences, concerning which 
many questions naturally arise. If we waive them for the 
present, the mere fact itself grows in significance. The initial 
experience of this sort is represented in Acts as having occurred 
seven weeks after the resurrection which finally fixed the apos- 
tolic faith in Jesus as Messiah. But it is to be remembered that, 
according to the same authority, Jesus was occasionally with the 
disciples during forty days of this interval. Their complete 
possession by the conviction of his final disappearance into 
heaven, that is, of his complete messiahship, was therefore prac- 
tically the same as the beginning of their new experiences. In 
the case of those who subsequently believed, these spiritual 
phenomena followed immediately either the beginning of faith 
itself or the act of baptism and the first laying on ofjhands. 

Thus from the beginning of Christian history Christian expe- 
rience was the accompaniment and result of Christian faith. 
The two were mutually supporting, and both were elements of 
messianism as it appeared in apostolic Christianity. 

It was characteristic of the new community that their new 
experiences should have been given a messianic explanation. It 


3*Thus in the case of Zaccheus (Luke 19:8), though he never became one of 
the intimate friends of Jesus. 

3* Compare the remarkable instance in the sixth chapter of the fourth gospel, as 
well as Jesus’ explanation of his use of parables in Mark 4:12. 

33 How generally a revival of prophetism was expected in the messianic period 
may be seen possibly by the general hope of Elijah’s coming, by the expectation of 
some prophet (1 Macc. 4:46), and quite as plainly by the fact that the various 
popular leaders of the first century presented themselves as prophets, ¢e. g., Theudas 

(JosePHuS, Ant., xx, §:1) and the Egyptian (Amz. xx, 8:6); cf GUNKEL, Wirkun- 
gen des heiligen Geistes, pp. 53-6. 
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was not enough simply to recognize the new impulses born of 
a new and confident approach to God. Asa corollary of their 
acceptance of Jesus as the Christ who had temporarily returned 
to the right hand of God, whence he was presently to come to 
judge the living and the dead, the early Christians believed 
that they lived in “the last days.” Centuries before, the proph- 
ets had foretold that then God would pour out his spirit upon 
all men. This prophecy Peter and the other disciples saw ful- 
filled in their new enthusiasm and ecstasy.3+ The Christ was, 
indeed, absent, but they had not been left comfortless. During 
these days in which they awaited the return of their Lord they 
had been given the Spirit, the first instalment of their future 
inheritance.35 From Pentecost the reception of the Spirit was an 
integral part of the new messianic hope. To possess Him was 
the one indubitable evidence of one’s justification by God, and 
of one’s certain membership in the coming kingdom. Asa 
consequence of this experience, the believer was judged fit to 
be admitted through the initiatory rite of baptism into mem- 
bership in the community of those who were preparing and 
hoping for the new messianic period. 

In Pauline teaching and practice the elements of this mes- 
sianism of the primitive Christians are clearly evident: the 
absent Christ, the approaching judgment, the future heavenly 
kingdom, the period of waiting under the direction of the Spirit. 
In both alike there are, therefore, two elements: the one formal 
and interpretative, derived from current messianism; the other 
experiential, the result of the religious trust and consequent 
divine renewal induced by the acceptance of Jesus as the ful- 
filler of messianic hopes. The distinction is fundamental in 
Paul, for with him the appeal to spiritual experience is final. In 
his own case this experience had been revolutionary. He had 
been “apprehended” by the Christ, and in the change from his 
old to his new life lay the subject-matter for much of his teach- 
ing. His conversion had consisted in the substitution, not of one 
theology for another, but of one life for another. Reduce this 

4 Acts 2: 14-36; 3:21. 35 Cf. Eph. 1:14 and Acts 20: 32. 

3% Acts 10: 44-47; 11:17, 18; of. 15:8,9; Gal. 3:2. 
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experience and its implications to words, and there is obtained 
one of the two great foci of Paulinism: the new life of the 
believer, due to the influence of a revealed God. 

It would be a grievous misinterpretation of the apostle’s 
thought if one should at this point identify the regenerate life 
itself with the so-called “gifts of the Spirit.’’ We are too far 
removed from the first generation of Christians, and the data 
at our disposal are too vague, to warrant a very confident con- 
structive statement as to what these “gifts” may have been, but 
we may confidently infer from the apostle’s words what they were 
not. When one sees the final editor of Acts himself somewhat 
at a loss to understand ‘‘tongues,” if one were to judge from 
his description of the phenomena of Pentecost, caution grows 
all the more imperative in explaining the gifts of tongues, inter- 
pretations, miracles, and prophesying so familiarly discussed by 
Paul in his correspondence with the church at Corinth. Yet, 
however one may confess his ignorance in the matter, however 
one may speculate as to their precise symptoms, as to whether 
they were pathological, as to whether they are properly to be 
considered as permanent elements of Christian experience, one 
thing stands out with perfect distinctness: Paul regards them 
only as secondary and inferior evidences of the new life. The 
least valuable of them all—‘‘tongues’”’— was unfitted for ‘edi- 
fication while the most desirable —‘‘ prophesying ’’— was itself 
far inferior to the ‘more excellent way” of love.37 In other 
words, Paul regarded the work of the Spirit in human life as 
essentially moral. God’s life in those who had chosen Jesus as 
Christ, and who were seeking to live according to his teaching, 
was destined to produce moral change and growth; not sensa- 
tional actions. It was a source of character, not of eccentrici- 
ties. 

Paul treats this new life from two points of view: (1) It is 
the earthly counterpart of the ideal proposed by his messianic 
hopes. In the resurrection of Jesus Paul saw something that 
was to be enjoyed by all believers. The Christ had but antici- 
pated his kingdom, and the time was soon to come when all 


371 Cor. 12: I—14: 39. 
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those who had accepted him were to put on immortality and 
enter upon an eternity of righteousness made possible by the 
end of the tyranny of the body.3* During the brief period 9 
of waiting for this deliverance, the Christian was to endeavor 
to live the sort of life which was to be his in the new king- 
dom. Here is evidently a formal ethical ideal which, though 
somewhat indistinct, has yet an appreciable content for the 
believer in the risen Jesus. Paul constantly uses it as a basis of 
ethical appeal. “If ye are risen with Christ,” he urges the 
Colossians, “think the thoughts that pertain to things above 
where Christ sits.” He tells the Romans to subordinate 
physical pleasures, on the ground that the kingdom of God is 
not to be characterized by eating and drinking, but by love, 
joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit.* And, perhaps as striking as 
anything, he repeatedly urges that, as the Christian is a citizen 
of the new kingdom, he is to live as if he already possessed the 
privileges of that kingdom. His citizenship is in heaven. For 
the one who does so live, beating down his grosser nature, living 
according to his future, reward is certain. 

Thus the Pauline eschatology is essential to the Pauline 
ethics.4# To divorce the two is to destroy the Pauline system. 
The conception as to what life in the new kingdom is to be 
determines what life upon earth should be. 

But (2) the new life is also morally dynamic, and the basis 
of the Christian’s ethical imperative. He is not wholly depend- 
ent upon the presentation of a heavenly ideal. Incomplete 
though it was, the life to be lived in the full presence of God 
had already begun in the believer. Due as it was to divine 
influence, it was to be supreme in all his conduct. Paul here 
carries to its legitimate ethical conclusions the doctrine of the 
Spirit’s presence. His approach is, as always, through his 
eschatology; the Spirit is the first instalment of the inheritance 


3® See Phil. 3:21 and the entire argument in 1 Cor., chap. 15. 
39 Rom. 13: 11-14; cf. 1 Thess. 4:15-17; 1 Cor. 15:51. 
Col. 3:1. 4* Rom. 14:17. 4 Phil. 3: 20. 

43 See 1 Thess. 2:12 (cf 1:10); Gal. 6:7-9; 1 Cor. 15:58. 
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awaiting the members of the coming kingdom. He it was that 
gave “gifts” to men, that directed the church, that reinforced 
the believer’s spirit in its desperate struggle with the ‘‘flesh,” 
that pleaded with God for erring men, that helped men’s infirmities, 
that would later quicken their mortal bodies into likeness with 
that of Jesus. 

But, however Paul may approach the new life, and however 
much his expressions may sound contradictory, his ethics is 
neither archeological nor heteronomous. On the contrary, once 
strip off his peculiarly Jewish terminology, and he is the very 
Coryphzus of ethical autonomists. How otherwise could one 
designate the man who declared law had no more control over 
the Christian, and whose letter to the Galatians is a veritable 
declaration of moral independence? It is one of the curiosities 
of today’s ethical thought that he who even more distinctly than 
Plato magnified the necessity of ‘‘ walking in the spirit” should 
have been utterly overlooked or relegated to the mercies of dog- 
matic theology. The neglect is, of course, due in large measure 
to the modern sensitiveness over appeals to rewards and punish- 
ments; but even more, one cannot help believing, to the unwill- 
ingness of ethical thinkers to accord religion any determining 
place in morality. To such philosophers Paul, with his insist- 
ence upon the active presence of God in a man’s life, can hardly 
fail to be of little importance. Yet we venture to believe that 
Paul is near the heart of things when he insists upon the moral 
results of the interpenetration of the divine and the human per- 
sonalities. If there be a personal God, it is hard to see how he 
can be excluded from personal relations; and why from such 
relations should there not result, as Jesus and Paul taught, a new 
moral life due to the effect of God’s spirit upon man’s spirit ? 

The danger here clearly is that one who looks thus to God 
for moral assistance should become morally inert. Paul, how- 
ever, avoids this danger by his recognition of the distinction 
between influence and compulsion. Impulses the religious soul 
must receive from God, but as the plant is influenced by its 
environing sunshine. To make these impulses of moral worth, 

“42 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14. 
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they must be followed and thus incorporated through volition 
into one’s own personality. The non-moral ‘charismata,’’ like 
tongues and miracles, are of value only when morally practiced.‘s 
By following the impulses received from one’s approach to God 
through faith, the believer becomes ethically a new man; old 
things pass away, all things become new.** As Paul said so 
strikingly, the new life he lived by faith was Christ living in 
him. The ethical imperative becomes therefore clear: from 
one point of view it may be expressed, “Grieve not the Spirit ;” 
from another, ‘‘ Walk in the Spirit ;” from still another, ‘Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has set you free.” Or, in 
un-Pauline words: Realize the new self made possible by the new 
life with God. Such a self might be described in non-messianic 
language as characterized by faith in a loving God, free from fear 
of future ill, self-sacrificing like Jesus, masterful over the animal 
instincts, brotherly and serviceable, full of love and joy and peace. 

It is here that one sees distinctly the difference between 
Pauline and pharisaic messianism. The one is undoubtedly 
derived from the other; but that which was the essence of the 
older has become the interpretative medium of the newer hope. 
It was the regenerate life, the new moral earnestness born of the 
religious experience induced by the acceptance of Jesus as Christ, 
that distinguished Christianity from pharisaism, and which has 
given it historical vigor and pre-eminence. Paulinism as a ful- 
filled pharisaic messianism might have had vast influence among 
the Jews, proselytes, and “devout” gentiles of Palestine and the 
empire at large; but Paulinism as the exposition of the meaning, 
the blessings, and the ethical possibilities of a life of trust in a 
loving heavenly Father is bounded by no age or place or archzo- 
logicalknowledge. It isthe veritable Christianity of Jesus himself. 

As a teacher of such a life, dynamic because dependent upon 
God, Paul has yet to come to his own. The historic theologies 
have, it is true, never neglected it; but they have made it sec- 
ondary to an exposition of the other elements in the apostle’s 
thought. Historical exegesis will increasingly reverse the pro- 
cess, and see, not in the survivals of pharisaism, but in the new 


451 Cor., chap. 13. 462 Cor. 5:17. 
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life —the eternal life of Jesus and John—the permanent and all- 
inclusive element in Pauline teaching. To trace the apostolic 
exposition of the ethical and social implications of this new life 
is, therefore, to set forth essential Paulinism. But it is also to do 
something far more important: it is to make easy the process 
by which apostolic Christianity may be accurately re-expressed 
in our own day. Paulinism seen through the historical medium 
of its messianism becomes at once intelligible and, so far as its 
ethics is concerned, one had almost said, simple. 


A Meditation. 


Romans 8:37. ‘Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.”’ 


Not conquerors merely, but more than conquerors. Victory over 
the bitterest trials of life, and over the mightiest forces of evil that 
would separate us from Christ’s love, and victory to spare. What is 
the secret of this surplus of conquest? It is a strong confidence, a 
victorious temper that nothing can overcome, but that can overcome 
everything. What is the source of this conquering mood? It is 
nothing else than the reproduction in his disciples of Christ’s personal 
disposition of his own overcoming temper, as when he says: “In the 
world ye have tribulation; but be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world.”” Or as when Paul declares: “I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me.” Christ’s choicest gift to us is not an external 
good, but a spirit of triumph over evil, a deep persuasion, a firm 
expectation that nothing can separate his true followers from his love. 
For this gift we are encouraged to ask; for Christ who loves us loves 
best of all to give us himself. 

J. M. ENGLIsH. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Center, Mass. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE BOOK OF JONAH. 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL, 
* Chicago. 


TuaT the book of Jonah has a theology cannot be doubted. 
One is clearly reflected on the surface, and in the depths, of the 
story. It is not, indeed, likely that we shall find a full system 
of theology in these short chapters. But if we can find three 
cardinal points, we can determine the circle. These three points 
may be most briefly indicated by three words: God, sin, salva- 
tion. What has our book to say on these subjects? 

Subsidiary to these three points, we may ask two other 
questions of a practical sort: What is taught here concerning 
man’s task? and what of his hope? 

I. What does the book of Jonah teach of God? He is a 
person: knowing, feeling, willing, acting. He speaks, reasons, 
repents. He is holy: loving righteousness, hating wickedness, 
showing mercy to penitents. He has terrible power: sending a 
strong wind to stir the great sea into a furious condition, which 
strikes fear and terror even into the mariners’ hearts. He will 
not be defeated in his purpose. He does what he pleases, and the 
resources of the world which he has made, including the myste- 
rious depths of the sea, are at his command and under his control. 
He governs the world directly; no natural laws hinder the free 
play of his omnipotent will. The storm is the expression of his 
wrath, which sinks into a great calm when the wrath is overpast. 
His creative energy is limited only by his good pleasure. He 
prepares a great fish for an emergency. He causes a plant suf- 
ficient to cover a booth to grow in a night. He prepares a worm 
for its destruction. His dominion is vast, including the far-away ~ 
city of Nineveh. Jonah, in his naive way, will flee from his 
presence, but soon realizes that his effort is vain. The wings of 
the morning and the uttermost part of the sea are no help to 
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him. The right hand held him; and the hold of the ship could 
not conceal him. Not only is this God able to find Jonah on 
the sea, but Jonah finds God there, and finds him as deliverer 
from his own cowardice and selfishness. The fleeing Jonah 
becomes ready to lay down his life to save a heathen crew 
and their passengers. To sum up: the God of the book of 
Jonah is, on the side of his power, very near to our concep- 
tion of God. It will be shown later, too, that morally he 
is most wonderfully kind, and that there is a wideness in his 
mercy like the wideness of the sea. But now we think especially 
of his power. Whether he is the only God or not, he is at least 
the only one worth mentioning. The gods of the mariners can- 
not helpthem. The gods of the Assyrians are, at least, ignored. 
The God who looses the winds from his fists to lash the great 
sea into a fury, and who controls growth and decay in Assyria, 
and reads the doom of great Nineveh, can be nothing less than 
the God. 

The thought of providence and miracles, stripped of its 
oriental dress, is in close correspondence with the faith of many 
scholars today who are scientific as well as devout. Faith 
knows no second causes, but refers everything immediately to 
God. It knows God can do all his holy will, and believes the 
goal of that will is the redemptive purpose for man. Nothing 
is too small to be included within this divine plan. ‘ There is 
scarcely a believer who does not know how to tell of God’s 
miraculous guidance in his poor life.” Of course, the believer 
now has, what was unknown in Jonah’s day, a conception of the 
orderliness of nature—of second causes. He grants this intel- 
lectual construction of the actual world to the scientific investi- 
gator, but his faith refers everything that actually is, natural 
law and all, immediately to God. 

II. What does our book teach of sin? First of all, sin is a 
tremendous fact. There is no list of sins, or catalogue of broken 
laws ; but sin stands forth as dreadful in God’s sight, and in its 
dire consequences. Sin rouses the anger and stirs the wrath of 
God; at the same time becoming the occasion for the manifes- 
tation of his profoundest and tenderest love. Sin moves the 
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mind that rules the world. It literally shocks the universe. 
Amos had already suggested that for sin the land would 
tremble, heave and sink like the Nile, pastures would mourn, 
and Carmel would wither. It is sin which calls out the mission 
to Nineveh. No special sins are mentioned. Sin is not in acts, 
but attitude. The children have lost the child-spirit. They 
have gone away like prodigal sons from the Father’s heart— 
their wickedness wounds him, but his love abides. The great 
city lies in rebellion. God’s banner is being trailed in the dust. 
Without amendment there can be but one result—destruction. 
Sin must be punished; even Nineveh, with innocent children, 
and poor dumb brutes toiling out their dull lives in service of 
man, even great Nineveh, with its pride and pomp, must perish 
if sin is not given up. 

But sin in its darkest hues can be seen only in one who 
stands in brightest light, nearest the throne; in the elder 
brother, not in the prodigal ; in Jonah, not in Nineveh. 

“A man said to his son, ‘Go work in my vineyard.’ He 
said, ‘I will not.’” ‘The Lord said to Jonah, ‘Arise, go to 
Nineveh.’ He arose .... to flee into Tarshish.” He will 
flee the very presence of the Lord. He will not have this One 
rule over him. Out of His presence, he says: ‘‘ Now I can have 
time to swallow down my spittle; now I shall sleep.” But he 
has not really escaped the Sin-Avenger. ‘‘ The lot is cast in 
the lap, but the whole decision thereof is of the Lord.” There 
could be no doubt God had found the sinner. His path was 
searched out, even in the sea; distance could not save him, dark- 
ness could not hide him. The évationality of sin (in Jonah’s © 
case) is appreciated by the heathen sailors, who, knowing 
Jonah’s flight, ask in astonishment: ‘‘ Why hast thou done this ?” 
Their fear of the Lord, their conscientious effort to save human 
life, their earnest prayer, put Jonah to shame. Jonah’s mouth 
is stopped. His own sin lies at its door. It is not opened till 
he has answered the “great refusal” with a great surrender. 
When he loses his life he finds it, and bursts into exultant 
prayer. He faces God, truth, and duty, and is ready to be 
offered up to save the lives he has endangered. 
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But there yet remains the saddest feature of the sin of 
Jonah. It is true the’ man who said, ‘I will not,” afterward 
repented and went. It is true his conviction seemed profound, 
his conversion genuine, his obedience new and generous—but 
love, which fulfils all; love, which alone can utterly cover sins, 
was wanting. The world judges this sin—the sin of not loving 
—lightly, compared with the sins of the publican and prodigal. 
It is a matter of deep spiritual interest that we have set before 
us, the sulking prophet longing for the destruction of the peni- 
tent along with his own. We have here the picture of the elder 
brother. Professor A. B. Bruce calls this sin of not loving the 
unpardonable sin. 

In a word, we find again that our book is wonderfully 
modern. Its view of sin as dreadful in God’s sight, dreadful in 
its consequences, dreadful in its subtle working, even within 
God’s servant, is worthy of most serious consideration. ; 

III. What does our book teach of salvation? It is a crown- 
ing virtue of the book of Jonah that it values man as man. 
_ Jonah is first passed through a preliminary discipline in the 
democracy of the sea. He finds himself reduced to a common 
denominator with these heathen watermen. They exhibit, not 
only fear of the gods, but tender regard for men. They 
have both religion and morals. They are susceptible, too, to 
new truth, ready to worship the God who made the sea and the 
dry land. It is impossible for Jonah not to respect the men who 
row hard to save his life, when he has nearly caused the death 
of all on board. It cannot be that such men are made only for 
destruction. If these men can be won to fear the true God, it 
may be that the great world that lies in wicked rebellion to God 
may yet be won forhim. That Jonah appreciated the full force 
of his lesson cannot be asserted, but still it must have made a 
deep impression. That the lesson of equality of men and the 
universality of the love of God was not learned by the nation is 
clear. Even in New Testament times Peter requires a new 
vision for the old lesson that God is no respecter of persons. 
There were,“indeed, in other prophets hopes for the heathen, 
but the fulfilment of those hopes lay in the future. Then the 
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gentiles will say: ‘‘Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob”’ (Isa. 2:2), and “the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea”’ (Hab. 2:4). But here. we 
have the proud Assyrians actually hearing the word of God from 
a humble prophet, and falling on their knees in forms of greatest 
self-humiliation and crying to God for pardon. 

There is no machinety here, but simplicity and spirituality. 
As sin is in attitude rather than in act, so is salvation. The 
Assyrians need not come to the mountain of the house; they 
could find God where they were. God was there in Nineveh. 
Salvation is not of works ; not even is it of worship, ceremonial 
works in the temple. No temple, no priest, is needed. The 
only sacrifice needed is the sacrifice of a broken and contrite 
heart. ‘‘ The eternal is merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 

Repentance is the gateway to God and to all that is good. 
The forms of sackcloth and ashes, and fasting for man and 
beast, may be appropriate symbols for an inner and spiritual 
grace, but the essential thing is the turning of the soul from the 
“evil way” to God. 

Two other points remain : 

1. Man’s task. When Isaiah received his call in the form of 
a vision of God, there immediately followed a voice, saying: 
‘*Whom shall I send?” This idea of the redeemed life as a 
life of service reached its fulness in the conception of the 
Servant of the Lord wrought out in such detail by the great 
prophet of the exile. Have we not here in the book of Jonah 
the same idea? The whole wide world is for God, but now it 
lies in wickedness. How can it be saved without a preacher ? 
Is not the election of God, which is the glory of Israel, an elec- 
tion to service as well as to salvation? Indeed, can it be an 
election to salvation if it is not at the same time an election to 
service? Will not the stagnant water become vile? If it be 
granted that God’s purpose toward the whole world*is salvation, 
and that the world is susceptible to faith, then man, in so far as 
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he thinks God’s thoughts after him, must see man’s salvation as 
the goal of his purpose also. 

2. Man’s hope. We may say the book has little that is 
definite in the way of hope — for it has no eschatology. But it 
contains two sure foundations of hope. They are the universal 
love of God and the universal susceptibility of man. Nothing 
but sin can separate from God. Repentance is return to God. 
Salvation is not arbitrary, but ethical; no ascent, nor descent, 
nor pilgrimage, nor exploit—then would salvation be limited 
externally. But if it only means turning of the heart to a God 
who is loving far beyond all our thought of him, then man’s 
hope is sure. And God’s love does shine through the whole 
book. Even his wrath is but the obverse side of his love. The 
wrath is not an end in itself ; it is only a means for manifesting © 
love. He, amid the furious storm, is watching over heathen 
sailors, and his fleeing prophet; in Nineveh, ‘keeping watch 
above his own,” the king and the slave, the little child and 
“much cattle.” It is true the book breaks off abruptly, not 
even telling us of the future of Jonah or of Nineveh. But, as 
Professor George Adam Smith says, ‘‘God has vindicated his 
love to the jealousy of those who thought it was theirs alone. 
And we are left with this grand vague vision of the immeasur- 
able city, with its multitude of innocent children and cattle, and 
God’s compassion brooding over all.’”’ May we not say that the 
book of Jonah does not end, but breaks off, as it were, in the 
great scheme of progressive revelation, in the middle of the 
sentence, ‘‘God so loved the world . . . .’’ (John 3: 16). 

Literature on the Book of Jonah: REBAtTTU, De libri Jone sententia theo- 
logica (Jena, 1875); CHEYNE, art. “Jonah” in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11; 
art. “ Jonah” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, Vol. KALiscu, Bible 
Studies, Part II, “The Book of Jonah” (1878); O’Connor, Etude sur le 
livre de Jonas (Geneva, 1883); WriGHT, Biblical Essays, pp. 34-98 (1886) ; 
MarTIN, The Prophet Jonah (1891); TRUMBULL, Jonah in Nineveh (Phila- 
delphia, 1892); KENNEDY, On the Book of Jonah (London, 1895); WoLF, 
Die Geschichte d. Proph. Jona, nach einer Karschunischen Handschrift, 
herausg. u. erléutert (Berlin, 1897); also the following commentaries on the 
Minor Prophets: KeEIL-DELITzZSCH, HITZIG-STEINER, PUSEY, ORELLI, 
Nowack, and G. A. Situ (in Exfositor’s Bible). 
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EGYPTIAN IDEAS OF THE FUTURE LIFE.’ 


Most peoples of antiquity have myths explaining the creation of 
the world, but few have any definite ideas of the end of things. In the 
Egyptian texts we find no myth concerning the final destruction of the 
world ; only some references to futile attempts on the part of the gods 
to destroy mankind. There is a hymn, dating from 1200 B. C., telling 
of a great flood : 

Thy flood rises to the heavens, 

And the roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds. 

Thy jackals are in the mountains, 

The water of the god Horus covers the great spaces of all lands, 
The flood of waters covers all quarters of the heaven and the sea. 
The lands would be the dominion of the flood, 

Were they not under thy sway. 

The waters move now upon the way that thou appointest, 

They cannot pass over what thou ordainest, 

The path that thou openest before them. 

This deluge is represented as coming, like the Nile, from beneath, 
and driving the sun-god toward the mountains. 

Another myth is found in the inscriptions in the graves of Seti I. 
and Rameses III., thus dating from about 1400 to 1200 B. C., in which 
the sun-god Ra is pictured as growing old and unable to command the 
respect of men. Mockingly they say: ‘“ Lo, the god Ra is grown old, 
his bones have changed into silver, his limbs into gold, and his hair 
into /apis dazult.” ‘The sun-god hearing these words becomes angry 
and holds a council with the other gods as to what ought to be done 
with mankind, and it is determined to send out the goddess Hathor- 
Sekhet to destroy mankind by means of a great conflagration. She 
proceeds on her journey of destruction, but the entire human race 
does not perish, because the god repents of his command and sends 
messengers to Elephantine to fetch fruits, the juice of which, being 
mixed with beer and poured upon the earth, has the effect of stopping 
the conflagration. 

*As interpreted by WIEDEMANN, in his recent work entitled Zhe Realms of the 
Egyptian Dead, According to the Belief of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1901). 
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These are the only references to an attempt at the destruction of 
the whole human race. In regard to the death of individuals and 
their life hereafter we find abundant references in the inscriptions as 
well as much monumental evidence. To the Egyptians death had no 
particular terror; it was simply an interruption in their existence. 
The body of man was the battlefield for good and evil spirits, and, 
according as the man had good health or sickness, the good and the 
evil spirit respectively had the mastery over him. By magic the evil 
spirit could be expelled, and then the sicknessended. These struggles 
continue until the hour of death comes, but they do not cease then. 
Death is simply an incident; the fight goes on in the life hereafter. 
The hostile spirits would seek to cause a second death, and it was 
against this the Egyptians sought to guard by means of magic and 
spells. Formulas of such spells were therefore cut on the walls of the 
tomb or on the sides of the sarcophagus. 

In regard to the realm of the dead there is a confusion of ideas 
and many inconsistencies, but there are three possibilities as to place: 
under the earth, in the sky, and on the earth; and we find inscriptional 
material referring to each as the abode of the dead. The rising and 
setting sun was a constant marvel to the Egyptians, and the pheno- 
menon gave rise to the many solar myths. The sun-god is supposed 
to travel in a boat on the celestial Nile by day, and returns through the 
kingdom of darkness by night. In the middle of the boat there is a 
cabin, in which the god, surrounded by his crew, keeps the heavenly 
court. Some myths represent him as having two boats, changing his 
place from one to the other at noon; others ‘regard him as making such 
a change every hour. The day journey ended in the west, and then 
the boat floated back to the east. The journey of the sun-god was the 
symbol of man’s life. The sun-god was born in the morning, grew 
old on his course, and died in the evening, rising on the morrow to 
new life again. Descriptions of the sun-god’s travels are found in the 
Book of Am-Duat and in the Book of the Gates, in the tombs of the 
kings of the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties. These pictorial 
representations show the sunboat sailing through the underworld. 
On the banks of the river stand or lie demons of various kinds, and 
also the dead who have followed the sun from the western horizon. 
They are left by the god in different parts of the underworld, where 
they must till the fields and do hard labor. This is the fate of the 
dead, irrespective of their moral character and their deeds in this life. 
The consciousness of the injustice of such a fate gave rise to an inter- 
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polation of a judgment scene in both the Book of the Dead and the 
Book of the Gates. 

How melancholy the conception of the future life was can easily be 
judged from the inscription on a stele, dating from 2000 B. C., in which 
a dead wife is said to be adjuring her living husband in the following 
way: 

Oh, my comrade, my husband! Cease not to eat and drink, to be drunken, 
to enjoy the love of women, to hold festival. Follow thy longings by day 
and night. Give care no room in thy heart. For the west land is a land of 
sleep and darkness, a dwelling-place wherein those who are there remain. 
They sleep in their mummy forms, they wake no more to see their comrades, 
they see neither father nor mother, their hearts do not yearn for wife and 
children. On earth each drinks the water of life, but I suffer with thirst. 
Water comes to him that sojourns on earth, but I pine for the water that is by 
me. I long for the breeze on the bank of the river to soothe my heart in its 
woe. For the name of the god who rules here is Total Death. At his call 
all men come unto him, trembling with fear. He makes no difference 
between gods and men; in his eyes high and-low are equal. He shows no 
favor to him who loves. him ; he carries away the child from his mother and 
the gray-haired man alike. None comes to worship him, for he is not graci- 
ous to his worshipers, and he pays no heed to him who brings gifts to him. 

Another series of pictures represents the realm of the dead in the 
sky. How the dead could get there the Egyptians did not trouble 
themselves to explain. They may have climbed into the sun-god’s 
boat when it sank on the western horizon, and then followed the sun 
on his journey till he rose in the eastern sky. A more prevalent idea 
was the one according to which the deceased person flew thither in the 
shape of a human-headed ba-bird. In heaven the souls partook of the 
joys of the gods, and, strangely enough, proceeded to devour the gods, 
in order to acquire their excellencies. 

The third realm of the dead was on earth, the realm of their resur- 
rection life. Man lived again in the life of plants and trees. A drop 
of blood from the wound of a dying man causes a tree to spring up, 
and in that tree he lives again. The doctrine of such immortality is 
closely connected with the myth of Osiris. Osiris, the son of the god 
of earth and the goddess of heaven, ruled as a human king in Egypt 
and gained the love of all, except his brother Set, who plotted against 
him, murdered him, placed his body in a chest, and set it floating on 
the Nile. His body was found by his wife and sister Isis, who sang a 
song of lament over him. Anubis buried him. Horus, the son of 
Osiris, avenged his father by slaying Set,"and seized the throne of 
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Egypt. Because of this zeal of Horus, Osiris was allowed to live in the 
next world as the king of the dead. According to other myths, Osiris, 
having been murdered by Set, was cut into pieces, and the parts were 
scattered in all directions. Isis was wandering, until she had found 
all the parts, put them together, and buried them. Still other myths 
state that she buried each part when she found it, which gave rise to 
the numerous claims as to the burial, place of Osiris. The idea of the 
cutting to pieces probably arose from the custom of dismembering the 
body after death. 

The Osiris myth also underlies the custom of embalming. The 
hope of the future life depends on the successful preservation of the 
body, and hence embalming was resorted to. The body was treated 
with natron to deprive it of moisture, then with bitumen to destroy the 
germs of decay. Before embalming the vital organs of the body, the 
lungs, the heart, the stomach, the intestines, and the brain were 
removed. Thus the body was fearfully mutilated. 

There was a time in ancient Egypt when the thought prevailed 
that the immortal part of man was always connected with the body; 
hence it was essential to preserve the body. The embalming served 
that purpose, but further precautions must be taken. Thus the corpse 
was placed in a coffin, which in its turn was set in a sarcophagus. The 
latter then became the “everlasting home” of the deceased, from 
which, however, he could rise and go about in the tomb. Hence the 
mastebah was made as pleasant as possible for him, that he might 
enjoy the same pleasure in the life to come as he had in this life. The 
ka-belief and magic lay at the basis of this custom, for it was only 
through magic he could enjoy the gifts placed in the tomb. The cus- 
tom of bringing offerings is well treated in this little volume, though 
one would have expected to find more explicitly set forth the relation 
of it to the ka-belief. 

Having dealt with the myth as to the journey of Osiris, and the 
hope of every Egyptian of receiving a dwelling in the future life in the 
realm of the just in the blessed fields of Aalf, the author concludes 
with the doctrine of the threefold nature of man: the body, the ka or 


the double, and the ba or the soul. 
EMANUEL SCHMIDT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


and 


THE next series of Cunningham Lectures, to be given in England 
in the spring of 1904, will be by Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., 
of the United Free Church, Callander, Scotland. The subject of the 
lectures is to be ‘The Eschatology of St. Paul.” 

Tue death of the lamented Professor A. B. Davidson came before 
he had completed his work on Old Testament Theology. But the execu- 
tors hope to publish the material so far as it had been prepared by Dr. 
Davidson, and at an early date ; it cannot now be learned how nearly 
complete the work will be. It is to be edited by Dr. Davidson’s 
colleague, Professor J. A. Paterson, who succeeds to his chair at the 
New College, Edinburgh. 

THE long-expected text-critical work of which Professor von 
Soden, of the University of Berlin, is the editor, will begin to appear 
this summer. It is to be comprised in two volumes, and will be issued 
by Duncker, Berlin. The title of the whole work is: Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments in threr dltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt herge- 
stelit auf Grund threr Textgeschichte. Vol. I will contain introductory 
material concerning the witnesses of the text, the forms of the text, 
textual history, description of the oldest text. Vol. II will contain 
the text itself, with an elaborate text-critical apparatus. The price for 
the complete work is announced as 40 marks (about $10), if subscrip- 
tion is made by October of this year ; later subscribers will pay 50 marks. 

WE mention with hearty approval the program which has been 
sent to us of the Bible school conducted by the Bedford branch of 
the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian Association. The amount of 
Bible instruction and general religious training which is given in 
many cities by the Young Men’s Christian Association is surprising 
to one who is not familiar with the kind of work which the Y. M.C. A. 
provides. We cannot here give a full account of the classes which are 

organized and the subjects which are studied, but we commend this 
program to all those who are endeavoring to establish a high grade of 
Bible study and general religious work at local centers. We think 
that the Bedford branch, whose address is at 420 Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn, will be willing to send a copy of their program to any who 
are interested in this kind of work. 
388 
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Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes, untersucht von Dr. FRIED- 
RICH GIESEBRECHT. Kénigsberg: Thomas & Oppermann, 
1900. Pp. 65. M. 1.20. 

Professor Giesebrecht, well known through his Beitradge zur Jesaia- 
hkritik (1890) and his excellent commentary on Jeremiah,’ furnishes in 
this study an admirable treatment of an important question. The 
objections to the historicity of the narrative concerning the making of 
a covenant at Sinai are stated fully and fairly. They may be sum- 
marized as (1) those relating to the narrative itself, ¢. g., (a) its mythical 
elements, (4) lack of reference to the event in the earliest literature, (c) 
discrepancies in the three forms of the narrative, viz., Exod., chaps. 
20-24, 34; and Deut., chap. 5; (2) those relating to the historico- 
religious significance of the event, ¢. g., (a) the contention that the 
relation between Yahweh and Israel was a natural one, just like that 
between Chemosh and Moab, or Milcom and Ammon, there being no 
trace of a covenant between them; (4) the lofty ideals of Amos remained 
the property of a few choice spirits, as they could not have done had 
they been based upon a well-known covenant made at Sinai; (c) the 
covenant idea was the resu/t of the prophetic teaching, not its 
cause. 

In reply to the first class of objections Giesebrecht urges (1) that 
the presence of mythical elements in a narrative does not necessarily 
discredit the central event which it describes, as, ¢. g., the account of 
the crossing of the Red Sea; (2) that even the most thoroughgoing 
analysts admit the presence of a covenant narrative in the prepro- 
phetic basis of Exod., chaps. 24 and 34; (3) that the slight mention of 
this important event in the early literature is due to (a) the fact that 
the historians had little occasion to refer to this distant event, (4) the 
absence of any literature from the older prophets, (c) the constant 
efforts made by priests and prophets to adapt the Torah to the ever- 
changing conditions and needs of the nation which led the people to 
look to the living Torah rather than to a revelation from the dead 
past; (4) that, while there are inconsistencies as to details in the 

* Nowack, Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, II1. Abth., 2. Band, 1894. 
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accounts of the covenant, yet the fact of the covenant itself remains 
untouched. 

In meeting the second class of objections especial attention is 
called to the impossibility of explaining the origin of the ethical 
monotheism of Amos on the basis of the supposition that the relation 
between Yahweh and Israel was merely a natural one. If Yahweh 
was just like the gods of the surrounding nations, it would have been 
more natural for his people either to have regarded him as inferior to 
the gods of the Assyrians, by whom he was beaten, or to have thought 
of him as having temporarily returned in wrath to Sinai, his original 
home. But instead of this they made him a world-ruler ; this is to be 
explained by the fact that (1) there were forerunners of Amos; he was 
not an isolated phenomenon, but found starting-points for his great 
ideas in the teachings of his predecessors, viz., Elijah, Micah ben 
Imlah, the primitive history found in J and E, and the work of 
Moses; (2) Yahweh’s deliverance of Israel from Egypt had given 
Israel an extremely high conception of his power and greatness, which 
had been strengthened by the events connected with the conquest of 
Canaan, and by the victories and glories of the reigns of David and 
Solomon. It was in the enthusiasm of this new conception of their 
God that came to them at the time of the exodus that they pledged 
themselves anew to his service in the covenant at Sinai. In this 
exalted idea of Yahweh lay the germ of all the later development. 
The religion of Israel was thus in two important respects different 
from that of its neighbors: (1) it went back to a positive basis, not a 
natural one; (2) in the most ancient times it had a conception of God 
as a being of unlimited power. 

It is in this presentation of the antecedents of the monotheistic 
tendencies of Amos that Professor Giesebrecht does his best work. 
He rightly lays much emphasis upon facts of Israel’s religion that 
have been neglected for the most part by modern writers, and fur- 
nishes us the best reply yet made to the extreme views of Wellhausen, 
Kraetzschmar, Marti, and others who entirely repudiate the account of 
the transaction at Sinai. In one point the position of the author is 
not clear, namely, the relation of Yahweh to Israel before the exodus; 
had it been a natural relation, and was it made an ethical one by the 
great deliverance? Or had it always been of an ethical character ? 


Joun M. P. SmitH. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. By C. F. D’Arcy, D.D. [Christian 
Study Manuals.] New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1901. Pp. 158. $0.60. 

This manual accomplishes its purpose. It seeks to show what 
receives the emphasis in the four gospels. The author makes no criti- 
cal investigation of the sources of Christ’s teaching. To him “the 
words of our Lord shine by their own light, they carry with them 
their own credentials ;”” and the fourth gospel is received as of equal 
authority with the synoptics, the differences between them being 
regarded as due to differences in the people addressed, since Jesus 
adapted himself to different classes of hearers. 

The ethical teachings of Jesus, gathered chiefly from the Sermon 
on the Mount, are found to center around four ideas: the kingdom, 
the pure heart, the great example, and life and growth. The king- 
dom is a social blessing, whose laws are not precepts, but principles, 
the most comprehensive of which is love. In the pure heart love 
must be the motive. God is the great example: “all realization of 
good character in human creatures is, so far as it goes, an imitation 
of God, a reproduction of the divine.” Hence the incarnate Christ 
is a manifestation of the ideal as a concrete reality. Morality, actuated 
by love, is the principle of cohesion in society. 

The religious ideas of Jesus, treated in the second part of the 
book, and found chiefly in the fourth gospel, center around the three 
persons of the Trinity. Jesus was intensely conscious of God’s pres- 
ence, and the fatherhood of God is characteristic of his teaching. 
Salvation means the recognition of the Father’s love and compliance 
with it. Jesus’ humility and self-assertion are the paradox which 
necessitates the doctrine of his deity. The soul can recognize what 
he was, for his was a perfect brotherhood with man. The incarnation, 
by which Christ brings God and man into one and unites them in 
himself, is the essence of the atonement. 

The chief defects of the book are: (1) its disregard of the results 
of the historical and literary criticism of the gospels ; (2) the author’s 
occasional bondage to theological terms which have lost their meaning, 
or have attained so many meanings as to indicate no distinct idea; 
“ransom” and “atonement” are terms freely used, and yet not one of 
his many definitions defines (p. 115). But the book is written with a 
large spirit and a true insight ; and the style also is good. It might 
serve as an introduction to a larger study of the teaching of Jesus, and 
would be adapted for use with Bible classes in the Sunday school. 
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For such a purpose, however, it is by no means the equal of Professor 
Stevens’s Teaching of Jesus, which was recently published (see BIBLICAL 
Wor Lp, March, 1902, pp. 229-31). 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Lewiston, Me. 


The Early Church. Its History and Literature. By PROFESSOR 
James Orr, M.A., D.D., United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. [Christian Study Manuals.] New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1901. Pp. 146. $0.60. 

This book, though small, contains a large amount of information. 
It reflects everywhere the solid learning of the author and his large 
acquaintance with the ante-Nicene period of Christian history. It is 
not a compilation from the larger works, but is based upon the sources. 
The matter is condensed, the treatment is original, and the style is for 
the most part clear; all of which are essential features of any useful 
manual. 

Yet it can hardly be said that Professor Orr has done an ideal piece of 
work. The book presupposes on the part of its intended readers a larger 
knowledge of the facts of early church history than they can be expected 
to possess. The information which a beginner should derive from a 
manual is here so largely taken for granted that such a one would find 
himself often at a loss; while those who are prepared to use the work 
easily would desire a larger and more detailed study. This is true, not 
only for the reason suggested, but also because of the technical lan- 
guage which is frequently used, and the general theological atmosphere 
of the book. That Professor Orr is a theologian rather than a histo- 
rian is easily seen. 

The history not infrequently receives inadequate treatment. In 
chap. 3, on “Gentile Christianity: Nero to Domitian, 64-96 A. D.,” 
about one-fourth of the space is given to a discussion of the catacombs. 
The “fe of the churches during the time of “the Apostolic Fathers” is 
scarcely mentioned. In chap. 2, on “The Apostolic Age and Later 
Jewish Christianity,” the Didache is treated as a source for the apos- 
tolic age, though dated by the writer about 100 A.D. This can hardly 
be called a discriminating use of sources, since it is employed for a 
period some years previous to its date. He mixes up references to the 
Didache with references from Acts, Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Timothy, but without any desire to deviate from the 
traditional opinion concerning their date. 
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Too large a proportion of the discussion is devoted to the litera- 
ture. With some points of detail the individual critic may disagree. 
For example, the Diatessaron is dated about 150 A. D. (p. 65), and 
the Essenes are declared to be of more importance for the history of 
the church than either the Sadducees or Pharisees (p. 4). 


J. W. BalLey. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. By Joun P. PETERs, 
Pu.D., D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1901. Pp. 328. $1.50. 

This volume deserves a wide circulation and repeated reading. It 
supplies a large amount of information greatly needed among the 
people, who hear much confusing talk about modern scholarship and 
higher criticism, but who take no pains to inform themselves upon the 
facts and the real issues of the modern critical study of the Bible. 
The author is well known among biblical scholars, was for a time pro- 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, and was in charge of the 
expedition sent out by that university in 1888 to conduct explorations 
in Babylonia. This volume forms one of an extensive series known as 
“The Churchman’s Library.” It is a compilation of sundry papers on 
a variety of biblical topics, some of which have already appeared in 
other forms. The fifteen chapters are arranged in four parts, headed: 
(1) “The Fundamental Doctrine of the Bible;” (2) “Evolution and 
the Bible;” (3) “The Book of Psalms;” (4) “Archeology and the 
Bible.” The contents cover a wide range of matters of sterling inter- 
est, and yet, as a whole, give the impression of a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of essays rather than that of a work of noticeable unity of purpose. 
But this feature does not detract from the real value of the book. 
Every chapter is filled with helpful presentations of various problems 
of Old Testament study, as they are handled by.the most distinguished 
biblical scholars of our time. In the first chapter, after describing 
the arrangement of the Old Testament writings as they stand in the 
Jewish canon and in the Hebrew Bibles, the author points out how 
these same writings were rearranged in great part by the authors of 
the Greek and Latin versions, how they were given new names, and 
how they were set in what these old translators believed to be a more 
scientific form. He shows how this arrangement has been followed in 
our English Bible, and how “the higher criticism of the ancient 
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Alexandrian schools has actually been incorporated in the text of the 
Bible of English-speaking Christians. It is a curious illustration of 
the manner in which the liberalism and even the free-thinking of one 
age become the stiffest orthodoxy of some succeeding age.” 

The chapter on “The Bible, the Church and Reason” may be 
profitably read in connection with Professor C. A. Briggs’s treatise of 
the same title. The chapter on the “ Modern Study of the Bible” 
seems rather incomplete in failing to record the more notable achieve- 
ments of biblical scholarship during the last half-century. During 
this period more definite and positive results have been reached in 
all departments of biblical study than in all the time from Richard 
Simon down to the appearance of Ewald’s epoch-making History of 
the People Israel. Dr. Peters gives relatively large space and more 
especial consideration to the Psalms and the book of Daniel. 

The entire work is written in a lucid and readable style, and is 
adapted to interest and profit the specialist in such studies, as well as 


every reader of ordinary intelligence. 
M. S. TERRY. 


Public Worship. A Study in the Psychology of Religion. By 
Joun P. Hyran. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1901. Pp. 94. $0.25. 


We add this interesting study to those of Starbuck, Coe, and kin- 
dred workers, and regard it as significant and hopeful. In the facts of 
religious life lie their meaning and their justification. The questions 
proposed for solution are: Why are not our churches more efficient? 
What is the significance and value of this modern type of worship? 
What is the meaning of changes in religious conceptions? What is the 
psychology of public worship? 

The materials are found in the answers to a list of questions and 
in the phenomena of religious history. While the data are too scanty 
for a strictly scientific conclusion, the speculations and generalizations 
are very suggestive, and the method deserves further employment by a 
multitude of observers in contact with many persons of various races 
and forms of culture. 

The author would render a better service by revising his vague and 
unsatisfactory definition of religion (p. 91): “A feeling of personal 
responsibility toward the conditions of the environment.” 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues.] 
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St. Louis: Herder, 1901. Pp. 659. $3. 
GAUTIER, LUCIEN. Vocations de prophétes. Lausanne: Georges Bridel & 
Cie, Ig01. Pp. 93. 

This is a very sane, practical treatment of the prophets Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, and Amos, with their writings. The author pictures the prophet’s own con- 
ception of his work, the preparation and zeal with which he executed it, and some 
of the choicest teachings of each book. The chapters were first given as addresses 
to the Christian Association of Swiss Students in 1899, and are now published in 
response to a general demand in Switzerland. They will be especially helpful to 
preachers and students of the Bible such as were found in the body addressed. 
OeTTLI,S. Amos und Hosea. RIGGENBACH, E. Versuch einer neuen 

Deutung des Namens Barkochba. [Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher 
Theologie, Heft 4.] Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901. Pp. 107. M. 2.80. 


WADE, G. W. Old Testament History. London: Methuen, tgor. Pp. 544. 6s. 


ARTICLES. 
ZOCKLER, O. Die biblische Urgeschichte und ihre babylonischen Parallelen. 
Bewets des Glaubens, Heft 3, 1902, pp. 107-11. 
Gray, G. The Lists of the Twelve Tribes. Exfosttor, March, 1902, pp. 
225-40. 
The twelve “sons” of Jacob, or the twelve tribes of Israel, are mentioned 
together and by name some twenty times in the Old Testament, and once in the 
New Testament. The contents of these lists vary slightly. Professor Gray here 
examines these variations, endeavoring to show the historical reasons for them. 
Davipson, A. B. Jacob at Peniel. Zxfositor, March, 1902, pp. 176-88. 
MATTHES, J.C. Die Psalmen und der Tempeldienst. Zettschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 65-82. 

LIEBMANN, Ernst. Der Text zu Jesaia 24-27. Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 1-56. 

KERSWILL, W. D. The Old Testament Savior. Bible Student, March, 
1902, pp. 165-71. 

HALEvy, J. Le livre d’Osée. Revue sémitique, January, 1902, pp. I-12. 

BoEHMER, J. Die Grundgedanken der Predigt Hosea’s. Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 1, 1902, pp. I-24. 
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MEINHOLD, J. Geschichte Israels (review of recent works upon the history 
of Israel). Theologische Rundschau, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 50-58. 

MELTZER, HERRMANN. Die messianischen Weissagungen. Protestantische 
Monatshefte, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 15-33. 

ABRAHAMS, I. Recent Criticism of the Letter of Aristeas. Jewish Quarterly 
Review, January, 1902, pp. 321-42. 

RyssEL, V. Die neuen hebrdischen Fragmente des Buches Jesus Sirach 
und ihre Herkunft. (Fortsetzung.) Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 205-61. 

Bousset, W. Die Beziehungen der Altesten jiidischen Sibylle zur chalda- 
ischen Sibylle und einige weitere Beobachtungen iiber den synkretisti- 
schen Charakter der spatjiidischen Litteratur. Zeitschrift fir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 23-49. 

WILDEBOER, G. Die Alteste Bedeutung des Stammes pt. Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 167-9. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

The Life and Work of the Redeemer. Twelve Essays by English and 
American Clergymen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1902. Pp. 
340. $2, met. 

PEARSON, C. W. The Carpenter Prophet. Chicago: H. S. Stone & Co., 
1902. Pp. 288. 

*ALEXANDER, W. M. Demonic Possession in the New Testament. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. $1.50, met. 

RieG, J. H. Scenes and Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord, with Thoughts 
on Preaching. London: C. H. Kelly, 1go01. Pp. 261. 

*Brown, W.B. The Gospel of the Kingdom and the Gospel of the Church. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1902. Pp. 218. $1. 

BERNING, W. Die Einsetzung der heiligen Eucharistie in ihrer urspriing- 
lichen Form, nach den Berichten des Neuen Testamentes kritisch 
untersucht. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1902. Pp. 260. M. 5. 

ARTICLES. 

DIETERICH, ALBRECHT. Die Weisen aus dem Morgenlande. Zettschrift 
Stir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 1-14. 

LeGGE, J. R. Christ’s Treatment of Indignation. Expository Times, March, 
1902, pp. 266-8. 

Carr, A. The Twelve Legions of Angels in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
(Matt. 26:53). Zxfpositor, March, 1902, pp. 215-17, 

Harris, J. RENDEL. ‘Our Lord’ in the Lewis Palimpsest. Zxfository 
Times, March, 1902, pp. 283 f. 
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WHITEFOORD, B. The Christian “ Nil Desperandum”: A Study of Luke 
6:35. Expositor, March, 1902, pp. 218-24. 

HOLTzMANN, H. Unordnungen und Umordnungen im vierten Evangelium. 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 
50-60. 

An adverse criticism is here offered of the recent hypotheses concerning the dis- 
arrangement of the material of the fourth gospel. The article is particularly valu- 
able for its review of the literature of the subject. Holtzmann’s conception of the 
gospel as a philosophical-religious free composition, in which the historical element is 
an artificial veneer, precludes all theories of the reworking of traditional material. 
KREYENBUHL, J. Der Ort der Verurteilung Jesu. Zeitschrift fiir die neu- 

testamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 15-22. 

The procurators of the province of Judea when in Jerusalem lived in the palace 
of Herod, in front of which there was a broad court. The palace was itself called 
the Preetorium, as we know from similar usage of the term in Josephus and other 
sources. Jesus was tried and condemned by Pilate in the palace of Herod, and from 
here was led away to his death. Kreyenbiihl argues this view (with Spiess, Grimm, 
and Guthe) against the more common one that the condemnation of Jesus by Pilate 
took place at the castle of Antonia. 


ABBOTT, LYMAN. ‘Who Is He? Ouxtlook, February 15, 1902, pp. 411-13. 
In this editorial article Dr. Abbott writes to help an inquirer who cannot “feel 
sure that Christ was more than man.” After reviewing briefly the facts concerning 
Christ, he says: I will not and I cannot enter into polemical discussions about him ; 
I will not and I cannot enter into metaphysical analysis of him. I have no capacity 


to define with fine phrases his relation to the Infinite and the Eternal God, and I have 
no wish to do so. I rejoice in the mysteries of his being which I cannot solve. But to 
be like Jesus Christ is my deepest and sincerest desire, to have some share in the work 
he is doing is my supremest ambition; in his teaching I find the sum of all spiritual 
truth; in his spirit the secret of all life; and in himself an object of love and rever- 
ence such that all I have is too little to give to him. If I try to put this experience 
into a form of words, I can find no better phrase than to say that I believe that the 
Eternal Presence, whom no one can see or comprehend, manifested himself in this one 
human life that all might see and comprehend him, and that through him all might 
come to be sharers of his life and conformed to his image. That such a one as he 
was should have manifested power transcending the understanding of his times seems 
to me as probable, on the one hand, as that his disciples should have sometimes mis- 
interpreted these deeds of power, on the other. But I firmly believe that, in the words 
of Frangois Coppée, quoted in the Ox¢look of January 11, “Jesus did give sight to the 
blind and life to the dead. As he passed on his brief journey through this world he 
scattered these blessings by the way to show that he was indeed the Son of God. 
Thus did he found the religion which during nineteen centuries has given peace to all 
men of good will.” 
Harris, J. RENDEL. A Curious Bezan Reading Vindicated. LZ xfositor, 
March, Igo2, pp. 189-95. 

The name of the magian of Acts 13:8 is commonly read ’Edéyas, but on the 

ground of certain Western witnesses Blass and Ramsay would give the name as 
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*Eromés. Harris accepts this form, and proceeds to identify this magian of Acts with 

the magian described in Josephus, Amtigutties, xx, 7:2, where the true text is not 

Zipwwva, but” Arouov (see Niese, in /oc.). It results that this magian whom Paul with- 

stood and defeated at Paphos on his first missionary journey was the same whom 

Felix secured as his friend to win for him Drusilla (the wife of Azizus, king of 

Emesa); and that, when Felix had married Drusilla, it was by her influence that Paul 

was left in prison at Caesarea when Felix was recalled (Acts 24:27, Western text). 

Was this the magian’s revenge on Paul ? 

DICKEY,SAMUEL. The Resurrection of Jesus in Acts. Bible Student, March, 
1902, pp. 137-48. 

WARFIELD, B. B. Some Characteristics of the Book of Acts, III. Bible 
Student, March, 1902, pp. 130-36. 

CAMPBELL, R. F. The Function of Persecution in Church Extension. 
Bible Student, March, 1902, pp. 148-55. 

Harnack, A. Zu Rém. 1:7. Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, Heft, 1, 1902, pp. 83-6. 

In a recent article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1901, pp. 1-21) W. B. 
Smith argued against the Roman destination of Paul’s epistle to the Romans, on the 
ground of textual uncertainty concerning the reading of év ‘Péyup in Rom. 1:7, 15. 
The above article is a reply in defense of the Roman destination of the letter; for 
while Harnack admits that the év ‘Pay is not original in 1: 7, he is not willing to 
grant that in 1:15 also these words are an interpolation, since the textual attestation 
there is very strong. Further, Harnack is sure that on other grounds it can be con- 
clusively shown that Paul addressed this epistle to the Christians at Rome. 


CLEMEN, CARL. Die Auffassung des Alten Testaments bei Paulus. TZheolo- 
gische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 2, 1902, pp. 173-87. 


FRIEDLANDER, M. The Pauline Emancipation from the Law a Product of 
the Pre-Christian Jewish Diaspora. Jewish Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary, 1902, pp. 265-301. 

The Diaspora was in pre-Christian times divided into two well-defined parties: 
one of them stood for the literal interpretation and fulfilment of the law of Moses; 
the other, on the ground of allegorical interpretation, repudiated all ceremonialism 
and rejected circumcision, sabbaths, festivals, and other institutions. Philo himself 
bears abundant witness to the existence of just such a wing of Judaism as the latter 
must have been. Even Eusebius and Hegesippus can be quoted to the same effect. 
Certain‘ gnostic sects of the second and third centuries, such as Ophites, Sethites, 
Cainites, and Melchizedekites, which have hitherto been supposed to be of Christian. 
origin, are clearly of pre-Christian Jewish origin. Investigation certainly renders it 
unquestionable that previous to the origin of Christianity there existed a large Jewish 
sect which had emancipated itself from the law. Sooner or later New Testament 
criticism will cease to speak of a Jewish Christianity and a “gentile Christianity 
founded by Paul,” but will speak of a conservative Jewish Christianity and a radical 
Jewish Christianity, and the credit heretofore given to Paul will be properly assigned. 


HOENNICKE, G. Die sittlichen Anschauungen des Hebrderbriefes. Zezt- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 24-40. 
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RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 
CALDECOTT, ALFRED. The Philosophy of Religion in England and America, 
London: Methuen, 1901. Pp. 450. tos. 6d. 


SLOANE, W.M. The French Revolution and Religious Reform. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 333. $2, met. 


Jowett, J. H. Apostolic Optimism, and Other Sermons. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1901. Pp. 277. $1.75. 

A volume of twenty sermons, containing the interpretation of certain important 
texts and applying their truth to present-day conditions. There is a directness in the 
style and a warmth, vigor, and spiritual insight in the tone and content of these dis- 
courses which make them instructive and inspiring. 


*ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD. Regnum Dei. Eight Lectures on the Kingdom 
of God in the History of Christian Thought. [Bampton Lectures, 1go1.]} 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 420. $2.50. 
ARTICLES. 
SanDay, W. An Eirenicon from Culture. Journal of Theological Studies, 
January, 1902, pp. 212-32. 

We have here a most interesting review of Dr. Percy Gardner’s new volume, 4 
Historic View of the New Testament. Professor Sanday, of Oxford University, is the 
recognized defender in England of a moderate conservatism in New Testament criti- 
cism, so that what he says concerning this important radical work has much signifi- 
cance. He finds much in the volume with which he can agree, and which will be 
helpful toward a more intelligent conception of the Christian faith. Dr. Gardner 
writes to reconcile religion with the newer views of criticism and science, and his 
reviewer thinks that he has succeeded in producing a book which will be of réal value 
as an ¢irvenicon, Much that the book says concerning the relation of doctrine to life, of 
revelation and inspiration, of the canon, and of the social content of Christianity, is 
approved. It is only when Dr. Gardner comes to speak of the results of the criticism 
of the gospels, taking a position of almost entire distrust of the recorded facts, and 
finding no trustworthy knowledge of Christ, that Dr. Sanday dissents sharply. Here 
he thinks that the author is not only adopting a false set of critical results, but is incon- 
sistent with his own former principles and conclusions. The value of the book is 
said to consist, not in its criticism, but in the warmth and seriousness with which it is 
written, in the interest which it shows in religious experience, and most of all in the 
sincerity of its acceptance of a continuous divine purpose running through the whole 
history of the human race. 


HAcKSPILL, L. Etudes sur le milieu religieux et intellectuel contemporain 
du Nouveau Testament. Revue bibligue, January, 1902, pp. 58-73. 


WILson, C.W. Golgotha and the Holy Sepulcher. Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1902, pp. 66-77. 

This is apparently the first of a series of articles which promises to be of excep- 
ional importance in the discussion of this much-contested problem. The present con- 
tribution investigates the origin and significance of the name Golgotha, and the 
Hebrew legend that Adam was buried there. The burial of Adam and Christ on the 
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same spot was considered by the patristic writers to be a fact of deep theological sig- 
nificance, as illustrated by seven pages of quotations from patristic literature. In its 
most developed form the idea was that Christ was crucified directly over Adam’s tomb 
(as one finds the arrangement in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher today), in order 
that the shed blood of the second Adam might wash away the guilt of the first Adam 
(cf. Rom. 5: 14-21). 
SCHICK, CONRAD. The Muristan, or the Site of the Hospital of St. John at 
Jerusalem. Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 
1902, pp. 42-56. 

We are here provided with a comprehensive treatment of one of the interesting 
historical sites in Jerusalem, lying contiguous, as it does, to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. It was within this square of ground that there were unearthed some years 
ago certain remains of masonry which Dr. Schick and others came to regard as por- 
tions of the second wall. If so, the second wall (existing iri Jesus’ day) excluded the 
site of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher by a distance of 235 feet. Dr. Schick was 
convinced of this identification, but admitted that absolute proof was unattainable. 
But even if this became established as a fact—and there are many things to make it 
improbable —the authenticity of the traditional site would still be in question, as there 
are important arguments for the site to the north of the city which have not been met. 
These will be brought out, probably, by the series of articles on the subject begun in 
this number of the Quarterly Statement by Sir C. W. Wilson. 

SMEND, RUDOLF. Beitrige zur Geschichte und Topographie des Ostjordan- 
landes. Zeitschrift fiir de alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, 
pp. 129-58. 

Jacos, B. Das Hebridische Sprachgut im Christlich-Palastinischen. Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 83-113. 

BERNARD, E. R. Prayer in Early Christendom. Zxfository Times, March, 
1902, pp. 251-4. 

This is an abstract of Goltz’s valuable new work, Das Gebet in der dltesten 
Christenheit (1901). 

CORSSEN, PETER. Das Todesjahr Polykarps. Zedtschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 61-82. 

An elaborate argument is here made in support of Waddington’s view that the 
martyrdom of Polycarp took place on February 23, 155 A. D. 

Funk, F. X. Zur Didache, der Frage nach der Grundschrift und ihren 
Recensionen. TZheologische Quartalschrift, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 73-88. 

SweTeE, H. B. Eucharistic Belief in the Second and Third Centuries. /our- 
nal of Theological Studies, January, 1902, pp. 161-77. 

WARFIELD, B. B. Christianity and Revelation. Bible Student, March, 1902, 
Pp. 123-7. 

Simpson, J. Y. Professor A. B. Davidson. LZxfositor, March, 1902, pp. 
161-75. Also, SKINNER, J., in Exfository Times, March, 1902, pp. 
248-51. 
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